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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


IN TWO PARTS: PART ONE. 


THERE appeared, not long since, an article in one of the British 
reviews, evidently written by Miss Harrret Martineau, upon the 
condition and character of domestic service, in England and America. 
In that article, the writer sets out with the allegation that the relation 
between domestics and employers is much less harmonious now, in 
England, than it was in former years ; that service, on the one part, 
is rendered with less of personal attachment, and that command, on 
the other, is exercised with less of consideration and gentleness ; in 
a word, that the distinction between superiors and inferiors, in house- 
hold economy, is made broader and more ungracious; and a very 
considerable portion of the paper is devoted to an inquiry into the 
causes of this unhappy change. Our present business is not with 
the truth or the inaccuracy of the statement itself, nor with the vali- 
dity of the reasons assigned for it; we design only to quote one pas- 
sage, which struck us as affording a proper and convenient starting 
point, from which to enter upon the consideration of the subject of 
the present article. Miss Martineau says, speaking of Engiand : 
‘The alienation between different classes has also been much in- 
creased by the growth of the commercial spirit in this country. 
This spirit is eminently selfish. However magnificent may be its 
collateral effects and ultimate results, its immediate influences are 
clearly unfavorable to free mutual trust ; and this in regard to classes 
quite as much as to individuals. With poverty pressing behind, and 
ambition hanging out her lures before, men and orders of men are 
treading on the heels of men and orders of men, and social struggle 
is the characteristic of the time. No one’s position is fixed, at least 
of our town population. There are not, as of old, families and gene- 
rations born to service, and having no other idea than of dying in it; 
nor are there numbers, as it is to be hoped there will be hereafter, 
who are satisfied with service, from an enlightened view of its real 
dignity, and the value of the security it offers. The lottery of com~- 
merce is preferred to the sure gains of service, wherever the choice 
is possible ; and every one feels depressed who has not a prospect of 
rising. ‘The actual wealth of the country has enormously increased, 
and the multitude are dissatisfied with any position which prevents 
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2 The American Merchant. (July, 
their trying to get in a hand to snatch a share. Though the class of 
domestic servants may not be conscious that this is the present state 
of affairs, the jealousy and restlessness consequent upon it extend 
to them, and impair the chances of tranquillity and content.’ 

Miss Martineau is a woman of highly respectable talent ; and she 
has exercised her abilities with considerable adv antage to the great 
cause of moral truth. She is an active inquirer, and a vigorous and 
industrious thinker; but her inquiries are too often superficial, and 
her vigor and industry of thought are seriously impaired in their 
employ ment for good, by a lamentable want of accuracy. She reasons 
much, but not w ell; and the passage just quoted, affords a striking 
‘iestration of this defect in her intellectual performances. The sub- 
stance of her argument is, that the desire to improve our condition 
in life, a desire as natural and universal as any other that impels hu- 
man beings to action, is detrimental to morality, or if not to morality, 
at least to the growth of amiable feelings, and to the cultivation of 
peaceful and har monious relations. It carries the principle that en- 
joins contentmeyt with the lot in which we are placed, to an extreme 
never intended by sound philosophy, nor by genuine religion. These 
forbid repining at what cannot be altered; but Miss Martineau goes 
farther, and says, not only that men should not repine, but that they 
must not seek or desire to change the circumstances in which, by 
comparison with those of other men, they find that there is room for 
change and melioration. The very universality of the desire to 
attain a better condition, prove: s that it is natural and proper; just as 
the immortality of the soul is proved by the universal belief of man- 
kind that there is to be a continuation of existence after death. The 
doctrine of its impropriety strikes at the very root of all human pro- 
gress in knowledge, power, civilization, and science. 

It is not difficult to discover the source of Miss Martineau’s error. 
It arises from a Utopian and impracticable notion, that runs through 
all her works, and which she seems to cherish with a tenacity of 
faith in due proportion to its absurdity; just as we sometimes hear 
of ancient maiden ladies attaching themselves to pets, as a pug-dog, 
or a monkey, for example, with a fervor of affection commensurate 
with thé ugliness and ill-nature of the object. The lady appears to 
be haunted by a visionary dream of universal equality, not only of 
rights but of condition; of some impossible state of society, i 
which all men and all women shall be equally rich, favored, and re- 
spected ; shall all live in houses of the same dimensions, with exactly 
the same kind of furniture, eat the same food, wear the same gar- 
ments, and in short, lay out their whole existence by precisely the 
same pattern; a state of society in which there shall be no division 
into classes, ae all stand upon the same level of occupation and en- 
joyment. Now we do not conceive it possible for such a state of 
society to exist at all; but certainly, if possible, it can only be in the 
very lowest stage of human being; that is, among a people entirely 
unacquainted with art, occupying a large extent of territory in small 
numbers, and subsisting by pasturage ; like the wandering Arabs of 
the early ages, the first descendants of the patriarchs, or the nomade 
Tartars of the present day, or the miserable Esquimaux of the 
frozen regions, at the northern extremity of our continent, who all 
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clothe themselves alike with skins, and all subsist alike upon seal 
flesh and whale blubber. But man was not created for such a condi- 
tion of existence. Progress is the great principle of his being. 
Progress in knowledge, i in expansion “of intellect, in subjugation of 
all nature to his own uses, in enjoyment, in refinement; or to sum up 
all in one comprehensive word, in civilization. To accomplish this 
progress, it is clear that there must be individual effort ; single minds 
must be actuated by the desire to go beyond the minds around them ; 
and when they have succeeded, other minds must be actuated by the 
desire to follow where they have led, and even to go beyond them ; 
and here we have, as necessities of our nature, ambition, and division 
of mankind into classes. 

Miss Martineau supposes this ambition, and this division of man- 
kind into classes, to be social evils; and here, in our judgment, she 
is wrong. We look upon them as indispensable agents in the fulfil- 
ment of our being’s end and aim; having exclusive reference, of 
course, to our temporal existence ; we have duties also, high and im- 
perative duties, with regard to the life hereafter, but of these it is 
not our design to treat. ‘In our present state of being, then, we con- 
ceive that the very condition which Miss Martineau describes as one 
to be deplored, is necessary as a means, as the means, of accom- 
plishing our human destiny; that there is wisdom in the ordinance 
which gives to no man a fixed position; which causes poverty to 
press behind, and ambition to hang out her lures before ; which 
makes every one feel depressed, who has not a prospect of rising ; 
makes men and orders of men to tread upon the heels of the men 
and orders of men whom accident or successful effort has placed be- 
fore them ; and creates the social struggle so truly designated as the 
characteristic of the time. For it is this condition, this ordinance, 
that impels us onward in the course for which we were designed. 

We are conscious that the metaphysical tenor of these suggestions 
may not strike the reader as particularly entertaining, or perhaps in- 
structive ; but they were necessary to the proper performance of the 
work before us; and we have endeavored to present them with as 
vindicate the commercial spirit from the stigma of intense selfish- 
much brevity as was consistent with the fulfilment of our purpose to 
ness, and to show that its action is not only grand, but generous and 
beneficent ; that the pursuit of commerce is intimately connected 
with, and a powerful agent in, that progress of the intellect, and that 
improvement of the moral and physical condition of our race, which 
we have pointed out as the purpose of our creation ; in short, that 
commerce is indispensable to civilization. 

It is now well enough understood, and frankly enough admitted, 
by philosophers, and by all right-thinking people, whether philo- 
sophers or not, that the first step in the process of raising men to 
the proper standard of moral and intellectual elevation, is accom- 
plished by raising the standard of their physical comfort ; that before 
we undertake to improve the mind, we must begin by improving the 
condition of the body; or, in other words, that physical civilization, 
or the just relation between demand for the conveniences of life and 
the supply of that demand, is the basis of mental civilization. Every 
general improvement in human existence is inseparably connected 
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with the special improvement of the circumstances and modes of 
living. If we go into a community of savages, with the benevolent 
purpose of reclaiming them from their state of barbarism, we must 
begin with teaching them how to make themselves more comfort- 
able. We must show them how to clothe themselves in better 
habiliments than the skins of beasts; how to provide themselves 
with better and more abundant supplies of food than they can obtain 
by hunting and fishing ; how to construct more substantial and com- 
modious habitations than the wigwam of the Indian, the cave of the 
African troglodyte, or the mud hovel of the Hottentot ; we must 
make them acquainted with the nutritious and wholesome variety of 
products that can be obtained by cultivation of the earth; and gra- 
dually teach them what comforts and advantages are to he enjoyed, 
by means of well-regulated and instructed industry. Not till we 
have done all this, can any good result from our efforts to instil into 
their minds the principles of higher and more speculative knowledge. 

When we have taught them to dig the earth, to plant, to sow, to reap, 
to build, to weave, to cook, to tan skins into leather, to fashion wood 
and iron into implements of husbandry, and of houschold thrift, then 
we may go farther, and instruct them in reading, and writing, and 
arithmetic. First, we must give them the knowledge how to supply 
their wants ; and after we have done that, we may go on and give 
them books. We must commence by giving them things, and after 
this, it will be time enough to give them knowledge. 

But what inducement have we to do allthis? Why should we, 
who have come into possession of the comforts and enjoyments pro- 
vided by civilization, be moved to extend that possession to the bar- 
barous and scarcely human occupants of those regions into which the 
light of civilization has not yet penetrated ? Why should we not 
rest content with our good things and our knowledge, and leave them 
to get on as well as they may, with their privations and their igno- 
rance! ‘The answer is at hand, and lets us into one of the secrets 
of God’s providence, and of his wise and benevolent arrangements 
for the melioration and elevation of our race. In his wisdom and 
benevolence, he has bestowed upon every variety of soil and climate 
some peculiar products, which may be turned to account by all, in 
the supply of physical wants, and the increase of physical enjoy- 
ment, but which can be shared by all only through some process of 
acquisition and conveyance, which necessarily implies systematic and 
regular intercommunication, and the establishment of certain re- 
lations between the people of different countries. One land pro- 
duces the means of sustenance, another materials for clothing ; a third 
abounds in wood, a fourth in minerals, a fifth in articles of luxury ; 
and so, throughout all the earth, we find a great plan of mutual 
want and supply, here abundance and there deficiency, which im- 
poses upon mankind the necessity of devising means to equalize 
possession. 

This equality of possession is so completely a thing of habit with 
us, and enters so largely into the composition of our daily life, that 
we seldom take thought of its remarkable operation. Yet if we 
pause for a moment in any of our pursuits or enjoyments, and reflect 
upon the materials with which we are employed, we cannot but be 
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struck with admiration at the results of a system so extensive. We 
lay many portions of the earth under contribution, almost in every 
hour of our lives. Even inthe simple business of refreshing our- 
selves with a good breakfast, we employ or consume the products 
of many regions. The tea we drink comes from China, or perhaps 
it is Mocha coffee, from Arabia; the sugar with which we sweeten 
it, from the West Indies; our porcelain cups and saucers were pro- 
bably made in France ; the silver spoon with which each is provided, 
once lay dark and deep in the mines of South America; the table 
itself is mahogany, from Jamaica or Honduras; and the table-cloth 
was manufactured from a vegetable production in Ireland; the tea- 
pot is probably of English block-tin; and the steel of which the 
knives are wrought, may have come from Germany or Sweden; the 
bread is made of wheat, raised probably in Michigan; and the but- 
ter, if particularly good, must have come, a Philadelphian will say, 
from the neighborhood of his own city. If we are in the habit of 
eating relishes at breakfast, we discuss perhaps a beef-steak from 
Ohio, or a piece of smoked salmon from Maine, or it may be a her- 
ring from Scotland. Or suppose we take so very useless a person- 
age as one of the foplings, whose greatest pleasure is in the decora- 
tion of their persons, and whose chief employment is to exhibit 
themselves at stated hours in Broadway, for the admiration of the 
ladies—and see how many lands are called upon to furnish the nice 
equipments of his dainty person. His hat is made of fur, brought 
thousands of miles from the north-west coast of America, or from an 
island in the South Antarctic ocean; his fine linen is from Ireland, 
inwrought with cambric from British India; in the bosom glitters a 
diamond from Brazil, or perhaps an opal from Hungary; his coat is 
of Saxony wool, made into cloth in England, and it is lined with 
silk from Italy; his white waistcoat is of a fabric wrought in France; 
the upper leathers of his morocco boots have come from Barbary, 
and the soles are made of a hide from South America. His white 
hand, covered with kid-leather from Switzerland, jauntily bears a 
little cane, made of whale-bone from the Pacific, the agate head of 
which was brought from Germany; and from his neck is suspended 
a very unnecessary eye-glass, the golden frame of which is a native 
of Africa. His handkerchief is perfumed with scents of Persia, and 
the delicate moustache that shades his upper lip, has been nourished 
by a fragrant oil from the distant East, or by the fat of a bear that 
once roamed for prey amid the wastes of Siberia; while its jetty 
blackness has probably been artificially bestowed, by the application 
of the same Turkish dye that gives its sable hue to the magnificent 
beard of the sublime Sultan. 

Thus we find that every country has its peculiar products; that 
the possession and use of these are necessary, or at least desirable, 
to the full enjoyment of existence; and that men are stimulated by 
the wish for that possession, to pass from climate to climate, and from 
region to region, and thus establish intercourse between all the na- 
tions of the earth. Butthe mere act of visiting distant countries will 
not suffice to gain possession of the things that are desired. These 
are generally either absolutely provided, or else prepared for use, by 
the people of the country to which they are peculiar ; and something 
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is yet to be anaie in order to effect their mealies from the hens of 
those people to the hands of the strangers who come in search of 
them. Speaking in general terms, we may say, that there are but 
two modes of etfecting such transfer. One is, taking them by force, 
the other, gaining them by way of exchange for some equivalent, 
which is desirable to thé original owners. ‘The first mode takes the 
name of robbery, or of war, according to circumstances ; the latter 
is simply commerce. 

When commerce is carried on between nations enjoying an equal 
or nearly equal degree of civilization, there is no particularly benevo- 
lent motive or beneficent result on either side. ‘The transactions are 
of mutual convenience, and that is all. But the case is different 
where the commerce is between nations, one of which is civilized 
and the other immersed in barbarism. The civilized foreigner be- 
stows upon the barbarous native something more than the mere 
articles of utility, which he exchanges for the merchandise of the 
latter. Those articles are of necessity such as the barbarian needs, 
to make him more comfortable ; they are garments, better and more 
convenient than he can provide for himself, or implements which fa- 
cilitate his labor, or household utensils which improve his domestic 
condition, or weapons that give him better protection against his ene- 
mies ; something, in short, to elevate his standard of comfort ; and 
this elevation we have ascertained to be the first and indispensable 
step in the progress to civilization. Thus, then, it appears, that com- 
merce is an agent, and a most powerful agent, in meliorating not only 
the physical but the moral and intellectual condition of mankind. 

It is so of necessity, and without reference to the motives or in- 
tentiuns of the parties. No matter whether the enlightened Euro- 
pean send his ship to the tawny and savage native of an island in 
the Pacific, with the mere benevolent purpose of conveying to him, 
as donations, those products of European art, which will enlarge the 
circle of his comforts and his pleasures, or seeks to gain, in exchange 
for them, the fish, or shells, or skins, which the rude skill of the 
islander enables him to collect for barter; the advantage to the savage 
isthe same. He acquires the knowledge of those new and additional 
comforts, and with the knowledge comes the desire for increased 
possession. He has made the first step toward civilization. 

When Captain Cook was prosecuting his voyages of discovery in 
the Pacific Ocean, he left at every island which he visited, fowls, 
sheep, hogs, and the seeds of vegetables; and in so doing, he ren- 
dered a valuable service to the ignorant inhabitants. But the cap- 
tain of the merchant ship renders a service not less valuable, who now 
visits those islands, and exchanges with the inhabitants European 
cloths, knives, axes, spades, ploughs, and other useful implements, for 
the beef and pork which they have learned to cure, and the vegetable 
productions which their fertile soil yields in such rich abundance. 
Indeed, we may say, that of the two, his visit is the most beneficent, 
because, in the first place, he comes again and again, bringing always 
new supplies of useful articles for traffic; whereas the scientific navi- 
gator had accomplished his object when ‘the island was once visited, 
and came no more; and in the second place, because the trader, by 
teaching the savages the value of their possessions, and that by means 
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of them they can obtain the objects of adie neemnelty or desive, has 
given them motives for industry and economy, and so helped them 
on still farther in the road to improvement, not only of their condi- 
tion, but of themselves. 

We have presented these considerations thus much at length, be- 
cause the error which they are designed to remove is very general 
among the unreflecting, and even among those who do reflect, but 
not w vith the liberal and expansive frame of mind that is requi- 
site for the attainment of just opinions. It is not Miss Martineau 
alone who believes the spirit of commerce to be one of intense self- 
ishness, or regards the pursuit of commerce with reference only to 
the immediate motive which governs the individuals who engage in 
its practical details. Even at “the present day, there is a very preva- 
lent disposition to draw a line between this ‘and certain other occu- 
pations, which, by an unjust and unfounded distinction, are called 
liberal, although in truth, neither in the feelings and habits of those 
who fullow them, nor in their effect upon society, is there any more 
liberality in those occupations, than in that of the merchant. We need 
scarcely mention, that a yet more untenable distinction was drawn 
universally, in former ages, and is still, to a considerable extent, be- 
tween the commercial profession and some others, which, although 
accounted more honorable, to the eye of unprejudiced reason present 
much less valid claims to that title, than may well be urged by com- 
merce. But this point we shall discuss hereafter. At present, we 
propose to take up the question of the influence exerted by com- 
merce upon the cultivation and enlargement of science; and we think 
it will not be difficult to show, that its agency here is not less direct 
and powerful, than we have found it to be in the spread of civilization ; 
using that term as signifying specifically the earlier stages of ad- 
vancement from barbarism to regulated and productive industry, and 
the comforts of which that industry is the source. 

In the establishment of this proposition, it is not needful to enter 
into the discussion of abstract principles ; illustrations by example 
are so abundant and so striking, that they take the place of argu- 
ment. We have only to look at the progress of geographical disco- 
very, effected to a very great extent directly in commercial voyages, 
and when not thus, yet indirectly in voyages undertaken principally 
by commercial nations, and with a view to the extension of commerce. 
Our own country has never sent out, until very recently, an expedition 
for scientific objects ; yet of the new discoveries made within the last 
twenty years, a very liberal proportion has been made by American 
navigators, all voyaging expressly for purposes of traffic. If they 
had not been induced, by the spirit of commercial enterprise, to spread 
their sails to every breeze, and plough the waters of every ocean, the 
islands, bays, currents, shoals, and reefs, which they have added to 
the chart, would yet remain uuknown; and to commerce, therefore, 
is science indebted for that increase of knowledge. 

But even where the agency of commerce is less direct, and less 
apparent, it equally exists, producing x results of even greater magni- 
tude. Itis only by commercial nations, that expeditions of discovery 
are sent out; partly because such nations only have the material 
means of ships, and seamen, and nautical experience, but still more 
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because it is only in such nations that the animus, the mind, exists, by 
which those expeditions are suggested. They are the fruits of a 
particular national feeling; and that feeling prevails only in commu- 
nities which derive great and regular advantages from mercantile 
navigation, and to which that navigation is an ever-present subject of 
interest and regard. The Romans made no voyages of discov ery ; 
the commercial Pheenicians sent their ships to the remotest bounds of 
the then known world; and it is even believed by some, that they 
were not ignorant of our American continent. So in modern times, 
Austria, with her very limited commerce, does little or nothing toward 
the extension of geographical knowledge, great and powerful as she 
is; while England, deriving all her w ealth ‘eed power from her trade, 
hes long taken the lead of all the world in the magnitude as well as 
the success of her exploring enterprises, stimulated at once by the 
nautical spirit of her government and people, and by the perpetual 
craving of her commerce for new fields in which to ‘dev elope itself, 
and for those helps to successful prosecution, which inevitably result 
from more accurate knowledge of seas and coasts, and other matters 
pertaining to navigation. 

Not to go back so far as the voyages of Cook and the other Eng- 
lish navigators of the last century, we need only mention Parry and 
Franklin, Ross and Back, and their persevering efforts in the arctic 
seas, to impress upon the reader’s mind at once, the superiority of Eng- 
Jaud to any other nation, in enlightened zeal for geographical discovery. 
It is but a few months since we were reading the narrative pub- 
lished by Captain Back, on bis return from his last voyage ; and 
although he utterly failed, through the pressure of adverse. circum- 
stances, in every object of his expedition, we could not but be struck 
with admiration at the infinitude of pains that were taken in the 
equipment of his vessel, the profuse liberality of expense, and more 
than all, the bold, adventurous spirit with-which the foreseen perils 
were encountered, and the cool, steady fortitude with which they 
were met and overcome. The expedition was wholly unsuccessful ; 
but even in its failure, it is an imperishable monument of honor to 
the nation which sent it forth, and to the men by whom it was achieved, 
Imprisoned by a winter of unusual severity, in the midst of a vast 
body of ice, the ship was held for several months as firmly imbedded 
as though itself a portion of the frozen waste, while such was the 
intensity of the cold, that the mercury in the thermometers was frozen 
to a solid mass, by a few moments of exposure. 

But it was when the tardy summer of that desolate region at length 
came on, and the vast field of i ice, in which the ship had so long been 
imprisoned, began to break up, that the perils of the hardy naviga- 
tors were most imminent and appalling. As the edges of the mighty 
floe,in which the ship was bound, detached themselves from the shore, 
and the enormous mass began to heave and whirl under the impulse 
of the varying currents, that set, now eastward, toward the Atlantie, 
through Baffin’s Bay, and then again westward, toward the unknown 
seas into which no mariner has ever yet found his way, the fast-bound 
ship was daily and almost hourly threatened with destruction; the 
sport of a power to which it could offer no more resistance than is 
offered by a feather to the rushing wind on which it is swept away. 
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In the dead of night, the crew would be startled from their slum- 
bers by the terrific sound occasioned by the sudden rupture of the 
enormous floes, with a report like that of thunder; or by the furious 
thumping of huge masses against the bows or stern of the ship, with 
a force that made every plank quiver like a leaf shaken in the wind ; 
then at times she would be ‘ heeled over’ by the pressure of a vast 
floe, miles in extent, and twenty or thirty feet in thickness, slowly but 
irresistibly urged onward by the wind and current; so that on more 
than one occasion, Captain Back was fain to give the order for flying 
to the boats, in the momentary expectation that the ‘ Terror,’ truly an 
appropriate name for that danger-threatened vessel, would be com- 
pletely overturned, if not ground to pieces, in the collision of the icy 
mountains by which she was surrounded ; and not less than six or 
seven times, before she was eventually released from that terrible 
imprisonment, the ship was driven, with the great floe in which she 
was imbedded, so frightfully near the iron-bound coast, that escape 
seemed utterly impossible, between the rocks toward which she was 
impelled, and the enormous masses of ice, that with slow but terrible 
progress, came crushing and grinding on from seaward, with a force 
that would have riven a thousand of the largest and strongest men- 
of-war into fragments. At these conjunctures, the only hope of the 
bold but helpless navigators, was in the floe by which their ship 
was surrounded and held fast; if that, jammed as it was between 
the hundreds of other floes beyond it and the rocky shore, should 
yield to the enormous pressure, and break up, as more than once 
seemed on the point of happening, no human power could save 
the ship or them; and many a time they had occasion to render 
fervent and heart-felt thanks for what seemed a direct interposition 
of Providence in their behalf, when to all appearance there was but 
a moment between them and destruction. 

The reader is doubtless aware of their return to Britain, and of the 
frightful condition of their vessel; so shattered, that it was only by pass- 
ing chains and cables round her hull, that she was kept together ; and 
even with this help, so perilous that Captain Back was compelled 
to run her ashore at the first harbor he could make on the north coast 
of lreland; where in truth he arrived not one hour too soon, for the 
Terror was actually water-logged and sinking, when, with all sail 
set, they drove her upon the beach at Lough Swilly ; and it was the 
unanimous opinion, that in a few hours more she must inevitably have 
gone to the bottom, with every soul on board. Indeed, her voyage 
from Baffin’s Bay to Ireland was considered almost a miracle ; and 
hundreds of persons went, even from England, to Lough Swilly, to see 
the broken and disjointed hull, and marvel how a thing so shattered 
could have floated for a single day. 

We have presented this feeble and most inadequate picture of one 
among a-thousand scenes of danger and suffering, willingly and gal- 
lantly encountered, in the search for fame, and the performance of 
duty, because a portion of the applause to which such actions are enti- 
tled, is reflected on the subject of our present consideration. It is true, 
that in the perilous voyage of which we have spoken, neither Captain 
Back, nor the government under whose orders he sailed, had any im- 
mediate commercial object. His ship was not freighted with mer- 
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chandise for traffic, nor, if it had been, was there a people to traffic 
with, in the wastes of that desolate and inhospitable region; for 
during the whole course of their long and dreary wintering, the voy- 
agers of the Terror beheld not, out of their ship, even so near an 
approach to the human form divine, as is presented by the dwarfish 
and miserable Esquimaux. Nor was any kind of merchandise to be 
gained by labor, or skill, or enterprise, amid the snows, and rocks, 
and seas of ice, that, for the time, made up the world around them. 
Their purpose was purely scientific. They dared the perils of that 
frozen ocean, simply to extend the limits of human knowledge. Yet 
it was the munificent spirit of commerce that sent them there; that 
supplied at once the means and the inducement for their hazardous 
but noble adventure. 

We shall not run the hazard of exhausting the reader’s patience, 
by going at large into the proof of this assertion. We can only refer, 
generally, to the same national predilection for nautical experiment 
and discovery, to which allusion has already been made, as generated 
by the extensive trade of the English people; and to various weighty 
problems, intimately connected with the science of navigation, and 
of course highly important to commerce, such as the actual position 
of the magnetic pole, the dip and variation of the needle, the sup- 
posed existence of electric or galvanic currents, the course of currents 
in the ocean, and several others, which can only be solved by observa- 
tions in high northern latitudes. Perhaps we might add to these con- 
siderations, one more directly bearing upon the interests of trade, 
suggested by the extensive demand for ice, as an article of luxury 
in hot climates, as the East and West Indies, for example. We know 
that some very profitable shipments of this article have been made 
from ports of our own country to British India; and if Captain Back 
succeeded in nothing else, he certainly established the fact, that the 
arctic ocean furnishes the frozen treasure in such quantities as would 
suffice for the supply of the whole world, through a countless succes- 
sion of ages. Our friends over the water are rather partial to mo- 
nopolies of all trade that is profitable; and it might be a very good 
speculation for them to establish a company somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Melville Island, for the regular shipment of ice to the 
hot countries, where it is so scarce, and so valuable a commodity. 

But jesting apart, we have succeeded, as we hope, at least in sug- 
gesting a course of reasoning, by which the reader may work out 
for himself a demonstration of the proposition advanced, to wit, that 
the influence of commerce is direct and powerful upon the enlarge- 
ment of geographical science, even when such enlargement is effected 
by enterprises purely scientific, and undertaken without any imme- 
diate commercial object. It remains now to show, that in other de- 
partments, or rather channels, of human research, the agency of com- 
merce is equally demonstrable. 

The field of illustration that here opens before us, is céextensive 
with the very widest range of human ingenuity. Look at chemistry, 
for example. See how the growth of this science has been contem- 
poraneous with that of commerce ; how the industry and the genius 
of such men as Davy, Faraday, Woollaston, Lavoisier, and Berzelius, 
have been stimulated by the perpetual demands of commerce, for 
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the discovery of new processes to improve or to facilitate the fabric 

of almost every article that is bought and sold in trade. What bril- 

liant discoveries have been made in the progress of experiments to 

perfect the single art of dying cotton and wool; or that of working 

metals ; or that of making glass and china ware. What new pro- 

perties have been detected in minerals, and their combinations with 

various gases and acids. What results have been obtained by the’ 
efforts of the French chemists to expedite and thereby increase the 

profits of the manufacture of sugar from beet-roots. What patient 

and laborious investigations have been made in England, to find out 

a method of preventing the dry rot in timber for shipping. But it 

is needless to particularize. Ina thousand different modes have the 

interests of commerce been brought to bear upon the prosecution of 
chemical discovery, supplying and sustaining the impulse that insures 

the extension of the science. 

In agriculture, it is the same. To meet the demands of commerce, 
both chemical and mechanical science have been applied with un- 
wearied industry, and the most gratifying success, to the improve- 
ment of soils, and the invention or perfection of agricultural imple- 
ments. The properties of earths and alkalies have been sought out 
by the one; machines for ploughing, reaping, winnowing, and grind- 
ing, have been invented by the other; and all to make the acre that 
produced fifty bushels, produce a hundred ; the labor that was ade- 
quate to the cultivation of ten acres, sufficient for the cultivation of 
ten times the number. And why? In order that the product might 
be more than sufficient for the subsistence of the producing popula- 
tion, and leave a surplus to be employed in commerce. 

So too with geology, astronomy, physics, the exact sciences, even 
the fine arts themselves ; for the manufacture of pictures and statues 
has become a branch, and by no means an unimportant one, of com- 
mercial business; and musicians and dancers, as well as musical in- 

struments and music, are shipped from one country to another, on 
speculation, like bales of cotton; as witness the late importation of 
a troop of Bayaderes, or Indian dancing girls, into France, by an en- 
terprising subject of Louis Philippe, who was lucky enough to make 
a transfer of his oriental prodigies to an English manager, at a very 
large advance upon his own outlay of capital in the adventure. And 
this reminds us, too, that the study of natural history itself is brought 
within the universal influence of commercial speculation. We have 
companies formed, and incorporated, for the capture of giraffes, and 
other animal wonders, and it is not long since one of our packet ships 
carried out to England a miscellaneous cargo of lions, tigers, leopards, 
and the like, with a human companion, who amuses himself and the 
public, by shutting himself up in the same cage with half a dozen of 
these formidable play- -fellows. 

But without carrying our inquiries farther ‘nto the circle of the 
sciences, which neither time nor space permit us fully to explore, let 
us pass to that department of human ingenuity, in which effort has 
been crowned with the most varied and wonderful success, and in 
which the achievements of skill are most directly traceable to the 
stimulating influence of commercial enterprise ; | mean the science 
of mechanics. Here we find, that almost every great discovery or 
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improvement has been effected under the immediate impulse of that 
great agency which we have found to be so actively present in all en- 
largements of knowledge and power; almost every one has been 
sought for and produced, either as a means of increasing the surplus 
products of industry, or to facilitate the conveyance of these products 
from the place where they are not needed for consumption, to some 
other place, where there is a deficiency of these, with an excess of 
something that can be given in exchange for them. 

The object of machinery is either to save Jabor, that is, to enable 
a certain number of men to perform a greater quantity of labor than 
they could perform without it, or to do the work required with greater 
perfection than can be attained by man’s hands alone. In either case, 
the inducement to invent such machinery arises from the wants of 
others than the inventor, and their willingness to reward him for sup- 
plying those wants. The actual personal necessities of mankind, in 
a state of nature, are few, and easily supplied. It is not until he un- 
dertakes to supply the wants of others, that the individual finds a 
use for inventions that enable his one pair of hands to do the work 
of ten or twenty pairs, in producing food, or clothing, or any other 
article of necessity or enjoyment. And so of the mechanical contri- 
vances that accomplish what labor alone cannot perform ; the mere 
want or inclination of an individual would never prompt him to invent 
them for himself alone, because his single use or enjoyment of the 
thing produced, would be no compensation for the trouble. For in- 
stance, the apparatus for polishing diamonds. It is scarcely to be 
believed, that if there were no such thing as commerce in precious 
stones ; if the man that had one, could do nothing with it but wear 
it on his finger, and please his own eyes with its restless brilliancy ; 
that he would take the pains to contrive a machine for giving it that 
form by which its lustre is displayed to most advantage. Indeed, we 
may be tolerably sure, that if it were not admired and coveted by 
others, and if he did not know or believe that he could get in ex- 
change for it something more useful or pleasant to himself, not only 
would he take no thought of increasing its beauty by his labor or his 
skill, but would even feel no inducement to have it in his possession. 
Instead of inventing a wheel, on which to polish it, he would throw 
it away as a worthless pebble, which could neither add warmth to his 
limbs, nor satisfy his hunger. 

But to return from this digression. The most frequent object of 
machinery is to save labor, or, as we have said, to enable a certain 
number of men to perform a greater amount of work, that is, of pro- 
duction, than they could without it. And, as we have seen, the ad- 
vantage of this labor-saving is, that it increases the surplus beyond 
present demand, which is needed to supply the demand elsewhere ; 
or, in other words, to be employed in commerce. It is to the temptation 
thus held out, then, or to the other temptation held out by the advan- 
tage of conveying the surplus with greater speed and at less expense 
to the place where it is needed, that we owe all the wonderful crea- 
tions of mechanical ingenuity. One of these stimulated Watt to the 
mvention by which the mighty power of steam is employed in spin- 
ning cotton ; the other acted upon Fulton, when he tasked his inven- 
tive brain for a means of using the same power in navigation. The 
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most extensive, and ingenious, and perfect piece of machinery, pro- 
bably,in the world, is that for making tackle-blocks for ships, invented 
by Mr. Brunel, and existing at Portsmouth in England; the most 
wealth-producing, we believe, is Whitney’s cotton gin; and would 
either of these have been discovered, but for the inducement supplied 
by commerce? What led to the making of the chronometer; of 
those marvellously accurate time-pieces, on which the government 
of Great Britain has lavished thousands and thousands in rewards to 
the persevering inventors? What but the necessity of a perfect 
time-piece for ascertaining the longitude of a ship atsea? If there 
were no commerce between nations, there would be no ships, and 
the discovery of the longitude would be no desideratum. We might 
go on and enumerate scores of ingenious and highly useful inventions, 
all brought to light by the necessities of commerce; such as the cu- 
rious stocking-frame, the carding-machine, the power-loom, the ma- 
chines for making shingles, staves, pins, and almost every imaginable 
article of necessity or luxury; the ponderous trip-hammer for forg- 
ing anchors; the admirable contrivances for making ropes and 
cordage ; the flour-mill, the steam saw-mill, the ship itself, that won- 
derful achievement of human skill ; and a hundred others, all invented 
and brought into operation to enlarge the prosecution, and increase 
the gains, of commerce. The enumeration, however, is unnecessary. 
Yet we must beg the reader’s indulgence, for a brief space, while we 
direct his attention to the most stupendous forms in which the art of 
man has brought into subjection and employment the resistless force 
of steam. We mean the rail-road and the steam-ship. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge upon the immense importance 
of these great instruments ; these marvellous achievements and monu- 
ments of human skill, and successful daring. The results of their 
addition to the empire of the intellect are before us and around us ; 
and their introduction is so recent, that we have not yet had time to 
lose the consciousness of their magnitude, in the familiarity of habit. 
A year has scarcely passed away, since the arrival of the first steam- 
ship was the one engrossing theme of wondering delight among the 
thousands and ten thousands of our citizens; the echoes of our ex- 
ultation are yet pealing back upon us from the extremest regions of 
the globe which we inhabit. To use the bold expression of a speaker 
among the crowd that filled the splendid cabin of the Great Western, 
a few days after her first arrival,‘the old and the new world had 
shaken hands across the waters.’ The uncertainties and the delays 
of ocean navigation were subdued; the passage from continent to 
continent had become a subject of calculation, not by weeks and days, 
but by days and hours. In the great and vastly important intercourse 
between Europe and America, a gain of time to the extent of nearly 
one half has been effected ; equivalent, almost, to a doubling of that 
intercourse and of its advantages. It is as if the hemispheres had 
made a gigantic step forward into the wastes of ocean, to exchange 
pledges of their amity. ; 

Yet the steam-ship, after all, is but a feeble instrument, in com- 
parison with the rail-road. Its energies are indeed great, but they 
are limited. In capacity and in speed, there is a point beyond which 

it cannot go; but to rail-road conveyance there seems almost no 
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limit. Rivers or mountains oppose no insurmountable obstacle to the 
long extension of the track; and the track once laid, there is no ag- 
gregation of weight or bulk, which power cannot be found to drive 
upon it, with a velocity that seems to outstrip the wind. The whole 
cargo of a ship might be transported from the Atlantic to the lakes 
in twenty-four hours ; an army, with all its cannon and munitions, might 
be conveyed a thousand miles, as rapidly as the very despatch that 
summoned it to the point of danger. 

Already we see our country interlined, as it were, with these iron 
high-ways, these gigantic connecting-rods of the great machine. 
Along the Atlantic border, they stretch almost continuously from 
Massachusetts to South Carolina; and in almost every state, there is 
an off-shoot, if we may so call it, bearing away at right angles toward the 
rich plains and valleys of the west, giving assurance of an unlimited 
increase to the mutually advantageous intercourse between regions 
which nature has made distant, but which the art and enterprise of 
man have placed side by side ; and thus enabling us to seize at once 
the benefits of ample space and of close proximity. For the pur- 
poses of production, we have an extent of territory abundant for the 
subsistence of fifty times our number; while for the purposes of en- 
joyment and of use, we have, thanks to the rail-road, the facilities of 
a compact and thickly-peopled country. The steam-ship has taken 
a thousand miles from the breadth of the Atlantic; the rail-road, for 
every purpose which makes proximity desirable, is converting into 
one great city the mighty space that lies between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi. And let us not forget, that both the steam-ship and 
the rail-road are creations of commercial necessity, and commercial 
enterprise. Like all other mechanical inventions, but even more di- 
rectly than most others, they have sprung from the natura! and irre- 
sistible impulse to which we have traced all commercial intercourse ; 
the impulse that prompts the inhabitants of one region to possess and 
enjoy the peculiar productions of every other ; and we would again 
urge upon the reader’s consideration the unquestionable truth, that 
whatever may be the immediate instruments, this impulse, this com- 
mercial spirit, is one of the most active and powerful agents in pro- 
ducing all the meliorations of society, and all our advances in know- 
ledge. The extent and activity of its operation may be partially 
realized, by imagining, or endeavoring to imagine, the consequences 
that would follow the sudden annihilation ofall the instruments which 
it has called into employment. ‘Earth has never yet seen — the 
siege of a city, however protracted — no war, however bloody and 
desolating — no revolution, however wild and ferocious — has ever 
shown, a parallel for the misery that would instantly descend upon 
the heads of millions, could such an idea be realized. The means, 
not only of clothing, but of food and of migration, would fail us in a 
moment; we should be shut out from the rest of the world; we 
should be reduced to a condition in which it would not be strange if 
even cannibalism should ensue. Ina word, throughout the whole 
compass of society, we should be thrown back into a state of privation, 
helplessness, and barbarism.’ From sucha state we have been lifted 
by the strong arm of machinery, guided by intelligence, and pro- 
pelled by mutual interest ; and to such a state we should undoubtedly 
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return, were that intelligence no longer stimulated by that interest, 
and the energies of our nature deprived of the inducements and the 
instruments by which and with which they are kept in full activity, 
producing and distributing, or in other words, fulfilling the ends of 
commerce. 

Having considered the influence of commerce upon the entire hu- 
man race, we shall proceed, in another and concluding number, to 
trace its bearing upon mankind, as divided into nations, or separate 
communities. 


OUR MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS. 









‘Gop of our fair, extended plains, 
Thy sweet green fields contunted lie, 
Thy mountains rise, like holy towers, 
To hold communion with the sky Peapopy. 




























Tue mountains and the valleys wide, 
Of our dear native land ; 

In all their bright green loveliness, 
How sleuentie they stand ! 

The white clouds built on azure skies, 
Like palaces and towers, 

The spanning rainbow’s brilliant arch, 

Formed of the sun and showers ! 


The creeping breeze, that floats in waves, 
Far o’er the flowering rye ; 

Ard purple hills, with clover buds, 
Reposing blushingly ; 

Rich are the fields with bearded grain, 
Where the broad valleys run, 

To meet the mountain ramparts blue, 

Gilt by the cheerful sun. 


Oft shadowed into darker spots, 
Beneath the floating cloud ; 

Oft gleaming with a rosy tinge, 
Where mantling forests crowd ; 

All o’er the waving, graceful line, 
As forth it sweeps along, 

Sweet, varied into lofty peaks, 

And deep dells, filled with song. 


Down midst the slopes, the village spires, - 
Are rising among bowers, 

And o’er each dwelling’s garden wall, 
Break forth the truant flowers. 

And here are all the yeomanr 
That grace our happy soil ; 

Who bid it smile thus beautiful, 

Beneath their cheerful toil. 


The plough, and scythe, and harrow come, 
And cradle, in their time, 

And spread the boon of plenty round, 
Within our changeful clime : 

*T is Gop that gives the sun, and shower, 
The soil, and forest shade ; 

And husbandmen make joyful here, 

The lovely world He made! 
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THE COBBLER OF BAGDAD. 


Tue correspondent to whose pen the reader was indebted for the faithful and humorous New- 
England sketch, entitled ‘Eastern Lands,’ has, in the following story, engrafted the industrious 
yankee upon the stately oriental, in a manner scarcely less felicitous. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Durine the reign of Haroun the Third, whom may Allah bless ! 
there resided in one of the principal streets of Bagdad, a bandy- 
legged Mahommedan, who rejoiced in the appellation, as his sign- 
board signified, of ‘Cracksack, Cobbler to the Caliph and Royal 
Family.’ 

Every summer's day, from morning till night, did he make the 
neighborhood resound with the clack of his hammer, keeping time, 
the while, with a lively whistle, occasionally varied by a snatch of 
some favorite bacchanalian chorus, learned at the café to which he was 
in the habit of resorting, when his day’s work was over. Rising every 
day with the lark, he applied himself faithfully to his task, until the 
lengthening shadows warned him of the advent of the convivial hour. 
Then, doing up his work, he would lock his little shop door, and be- 
fore his head rested upon his scanty pallet, he was generally minus 
half of his day’s earnings. But what cared he for that! ‘ What,’ 
he argued, ‘is the use of life, if it is not to be enjoyed while it lasts ?’ 
He was the best cobbler in all Bagdad, and having never disappointed 
his customers, when he promised their shoes and sandals, he was never 
idle, and always commanded the best prices. No one could drive a 
peg, or mend a rip, like Crackback. His taste was consulted upon 
all state occasions, when his high mightiness the Caliph desired to 
sport a new and peculiar fashion, and the delicate jobs of the harem 
were invariably given tohim. Jame spread his name to the remotest 
corners of the kingdom. Strangers inquired at once for his shop, 
and went away in ecstacies; orders crowded upon him from distant 
provinces, for the ‘ Royal Crackback shoes.’ 

Perhaps you think our cobbler must have been the happiest man 
in the kingdom? Alas! not so. He was the most miserable dog 
upon the face of the earth. His wife was the pest of his existence; 
an unmitigated termagant; a domestic tyrant, who only lacked the 
power, to rule the nation with asceptre of iron, even as she governed 
her own household. It was an evil day for the artizan, when he 
made ‘Mrs. Crackback’ of his neighbor Ali’s daughter. No sooner 
had she set her foot upon the threshold of her future home, than she 
resolved to rule the roast. I shall show how she kept her resolution. 

One evening, being hurried with extra labor, Crackback had been 
induced, by the promise of a tempting sum, to forego his customary 
visit to the café, and to stay at home, that he might finish a pair of 
shoes, which were to be worn the next day at a sumptuous wedding. 
Sharp and quick fell the blows of the hammer, as with a lively heart 
he bent to his toil. By the fire, sat his loving spouse, boiling an egg 
for his supper. For a few days past, she had treated him with extra- 
ordinary kindness. Neither had now spoken for some minutes. 
‘Crackback, my dear,’ said she at length, ‘ get me some more wood ; 
the fire is getting low.’ 
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‘ Zilla, my darling, 1’1l see you hanged first!’ responded the cob- 
bler; ‘a pretty time it will be, when I get these shoes done! I 
wonder how the world would get along, if every man was ordered 
about by his wife, as | am by you.’ 

Contrary to his expectations, no answer, either in the shape of a 
word or a blow, was returned; and Crackback, encouraged, by these 
tokens, to believe that his wife’s sense of duty was gaining the ascend- 
ant, ventured another remark. 

‘I say, my love, what a confounded old fool I was, ten years ago, 
come next week.’ 

‘Not the least doubt of that, in the world, my dear,’ was the reply; 
‘but why ¢hen, in particular ? 

‘ Because I showed the world, just about that time, what a silly coot 
I was, in marrying you!’ 

Splash came the scalding water, from the pan in which the egg 
had been boiling, full in the face of the unfortunate cobbler, who, roar- 
ing with pain, clutched his stool, and hurled it through the air, in the 
direction of his wife. 

‘Here! silence, good friends! or the Caliph shall hear of this!’ 
exclaimed a voice close to their ears. 

Crackback and his antagonist turned in astonishment, and beheld, 
standing in the door-way, two strangers, of commanding presence, 
habited in loose travelling dresses, covered with dust. 

‘Whence come ye, good Sirs, and wherefore are ye here!’ asked 
the cobbler, when his surprise had a little abated. 

‘We are merchants from Damascus, on our way to China,’ re- 
sponded the foremost ; ‘ we are but newly arrived in your goodly 
city, and would crave a night’s lodging, for which you shall be amply 
remunerated.” 

‘ You mistake, Sirs,’ replied Crackback ; ‘I keep no hotel.’ 

‘I have slept sounder beneath the thatched roof of an humble citi- 
zen, than when reposing under a gilded canopy,’ said the stranger. 
‘Can we abide here until the morning ? 

‘ My accommodations are but scanty.’ 

‘Hold your tongue!’ interrupted Zilla, strengthening her argu- 
ment with a secret pinch. ‘ They ’ll pay us a good price in advance, 
before they see the bed, and then if they don’t like it, they can do 
the other thing.’ Then turning to the strangers, she said, with a 
bewitching smile,‘ Ye are welcome, Sirs; enter, in Allah’s name, 
and peace be with you! Crackback, my dear, water and towels. 
Get ’em quick !’ she added, in a whisper, ‘ or I "Il send this hammer 
at your head!’ 

When the strangers had washed themselves, our hero set before 
them his frugal fare, which was no sooner devoured, than a purse of 
gold was placed in the hands of Zilla, by the principal merchant, in 
payment for their food and lodging. Delighted with the sum, which 
far exceeded her highest expectations, she made an excuse to leave 
the room, and hastened to exhibit her prize to a gossiping neighbor, 
and speculate upon the character of her company, leaving her husband 
to entertain them, as best he might. 

‘ You appear to be the happiest couple I have met for many a day, 
VOL, XIV. ‘ 
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said one of the merchants, with a shrewd smile, as Zilla left the 
house. 

‘Oh, yes,’ responded Crackback, in a low tone, not quite sure that 
she was out of hearing, ‘only we do have our little difficulties once 
ina while. Excepting that, I believe we pass as pleasant a life as 
any in Bagdad.’ 

‘It would puzzle one tote!l when you do zot have your little dif_i- 
culties, judging from what I saw, as we entered. Come, confess ; 
she’s a perfect virago — eh 

‘Good Lord! don’t talk so loud!’ ejaculated Crackback ; ‘the 
devil ’s always near, when you talk about him; and just as like as not, 
she is n’t so far off but what she’s heard you; and if so > But I 
must admit she is a regular vixen, and hanging is too good for her. 
Oh! I wish I was Caliph!’ 

The two merchants exchanged glances. ‘ What would you do, if 
you were Caliph ? asked the first. 

‘Dot What would n’t 1 dot I’d—— But no matter; I shall 
never be Caliph.’ 

‘You don't know that,’ said the merchant; ‘the Caliph may die 
to-morrow. It is possible, therefore, that you may yet realize your 
wish. Who knows? 

‘Ay, who knows! Nobody, I guess!’ replied the cobbler. 

The night waxed late, and when Zilla returned, the strangers de- 
sired to be shown to their bed, adding, that they should depart early 
on the morrow. Crackback conducted them into the next room, 
which contained the only bed in the house, and wishing them a ‘ good 
night and Allah’s blessing,’ shut the door, and left them to their slum- 
bers. Hethen made up a couch of garments, upon the floor for his 
wife, and trimming his lamp, sat himself down to his work again, 
being determined to go without his sleep, rather than disappoint his 
customer. Early in the morning, Zilla found her husband asleep 
upon the floor, and snoring loudly, with the shoes at his side. He 
had kept his word ; but at the last moment, sleep had claimed him. 
With something of compassion, she threw a cloak over him, and 
allowed him to slumber on,while she prepared breakfast for the stran- 
gers; which being done, she sat herself down to await with patience 
their rising. 

Shop after shop had opened on the street, and the sun was gilding 
the house-tops; but as yet there was no sound of stirring in the 
strangers’ apartment. Another hour elapsed, and Zilla ventured to 
tap lightly at the door. She listened, but no answer was returned. 
Again and again she knocked, with the like success. Surprised, 
she lifted the latch, and the door gave way beneath her forcible 
pressure. 

Every thing in the room was exactly as she had left it; even the 
bed was untouched. With fear and trembling, she hastened to the 
jug in the pantry, where she had deposited the purse of money, to- 
gether with her husband’s earnings, and with a faltering hand lifted 
the cover. The gold was there, but the strangers had disappeared. 

Days, weeks, even a month, had passed over the heads of the cob- 
bler and his wife, since the adventure with the merchants, and yet 
nothing had occurred which afforded them the least clue to their mys- 
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terious departure. Crackback swore, by Allah and all the prophets, 
that they did not pass through the outer room, while his wife was as 
positive they did not go through the window, for they were all fastened 
on the inside, precisely as whén she went in, on the previous evening, 
to make up the bed. The neighbors marvelled greatly ; and as Zilla 
took no pains to conceal the purse, or to keep secret the manner in 
which she had obtained it, the story soon spread, and threw all Bagdad 
into amazement. Various were the surmises, but none of them satis- 
fied either Crackback or his wife, who came to the conclusion be- 
tween themselves that other than mortal means were used in conveying 
them so silently away. 

One beautiful summer morning, not long after this occurrence, 
Crackback was as usual busily at work, on his bench by the little 
window which commanded a distant view of the Caliph’s seraglio. 
Fast flew the stitches, while the hammer rose and fell with unwonted 
rapidity. Something, it was evident, had occurred, which did not 
happen every day. ‘The cobbler was in tribulation. The strangers’ 
gold had been spent to the last farthing; and worse than all, with the 
departure of the last coin, his darling Zilla had relapsed into her old 
ways. That very morning, for the first time in a whole month, she 
had again resumed the reins of household government, and with whip 
in hand, had again given her husband a spice of her administration, 
by breaking the broom-handle over his back. The tears rolled 
slowly down his cheeks ; he sighed heavily, and hung down his head. 
Suddenly, with a manly effort, he checked his grief, and dashing 
away the drops with the back of his hand, set his teeth firmly to- 
gether, and wished, once more, that he was the Caliph. At that 
moment, a heavy gun, from the topmost turret of the seraglio, sent 
its echoes through the streets and squares of Bagdad, shaking the 
town to its centre with the shock. Crackback started to his feet at 
the instant that a vivid flash, followed by a startling report, issued 
from the gun, and immediately the ponderous bell of the city guard- 
house, which was seldom rung, save in case of alarm, commenced a 
slow and solemn toll, and the crescent of the Prophet, which floated 
day and night from the highest pinnacle of the seraglio, was lowered, 
and in its place a black flag fluttered, the plaything of the winds. 

‘Hallo! Zilla! Zilla! come here, quick! There’s the deuce to 
pay at the seraglio!’ ejaculated Crackback; ‘something or other 
has happened; such a running about! Shoe-leather will soon wear 
out, that’s one comfort. I’ll go out and hire a dozen journeymen, 
right away, now!’ And he left the house. 

‘Ah! Crackback,’ exclaimed a neighbor, ‘bad news! The good 
Caliph, Haroun the Third, is no more!’ 

‘No! You don’t say so! Do tell!’ 

‘Yes, it is, alas! too true; and where shall we find so good a 
ruler ?’ 

Crackback said no more. He returned home, and immediately set 
about increasing his supply of shoes. He ‘should sell,’ he said, ‘a vast 
number, to be worn at the funeral.’ 

The cobbler was industriously plying his awl, when his attention 
was attracted by the distant beating of a drum; and in a moment 
after, the sound of a full band of music, playing a lively national air, 
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was borne to his ears. Hastily throwing down his work, he put his 


head out of the window, and saw, at the upper end of the street, a 
long procession, mov ing in the direction of his dwelling. Somewhat 
puzzled to make out its meaning, Crackback pulled off his turban, 
that he might salute the Grand Vi izier, whom he recognised in the 
van. They advanced slowly, until they arrived in front of his door ; 
at that moment, a heavy discharge of artillery was fired from the 
turrets of the seraglio, the brattling trumpets sent forth a sonorous 
flourish, and the whole body came to a dead halt. 

‘I see it all,’ whispered the cobbler to himself;’ the Grand Vizier 
has stopped on his way to the mosque, to bespeak funereal shoes, for 
the royal household! Won't I strike for high prices! How are you, 
Grand Vizier!’ he added aloud; ‘ howd’ you do? Glad to see you.’ 
What was his astonishment, when, instead of the expected patroni- 
zing nod, he saw the Vizier respectfully approach, and as he stepped 
forth to meet him, kneel and press the edge of his old leather-apron 
to his lips! 

¢ Health and prosperity ever be your lot!’ exclaimed the Vizier, 
rising; ‘may you live athousand years! Shout, ‘ Long life to C rack- 
back. the First, Caliph of Bagdad!’ And at the word, the air was 
rent with the voice of the multitude. 

Crackback gazed for a moment in silence upon the Vizier and his 
attendants, and then, as if a new light had suddenly dawned upon him, 
replied : ‘ All this would be dreadful fine, if | was only Caliph ; but 
just stop your fooling, now, and tell me how many shoes you want, 
and when they must “be done.’ 

‘May it please your High Mightiness,’ responded the Vizier, 
defer entially, ‘T trust you ’ll never make uncther pair of shoes. You 
are now Caliph of Bagdad, in place of our beloved Haroun the Third, 
may he rest in peace | who departed this world of woes this morn- 
ing, at the second crowing of the cock.’ 

* Now you do n’t ?— you don’t mean to say I’m really Caliph, do 
you? said Crackback, doubtingly. 

‘Even so,’ replied the Vizier. ‘ When the deceased Haroun felt 
his end approaching, he called me and the members of the house- 
hold to his bed-side. ‘ Well- belov ed Selim,’ said he, ‘1 feel that I 
am dying. When I am gone,’ and here his voice trembled, ‘ I could 
desire that my respected friend, Crackback, the cobbler, should reign 
inmy place. All the virtues of manhood, and the best qualifications 
of a Caliph, are in him combined.’ Having said this, he fell back and 
breathed his last. Such was his will and pleasure, and who shall 
gainsay it 1’ 

At this moment, Crackback’s wife appeared at the door, when her 
husband, in great glee, informed her of the news. 

‘You ’re a goose |’ she replied; ‘ what’s the use o’ lying ? 

‘lam,eh!’ replied Crackback ; ‘ very well, madam, you shall see. 
Here! a dozen of you there, obey my first order. Put that woman 
under arrest ; she is a dangerous person, and jeopards the peace and 
safety of the state.’ 

Six of the soldiers immediately advanced to lay violent hands on 


Zilla, but it was not without a severe struggle that the termagant 
yielded to superior numbers. 
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‘ Away with her ! eaiienl Cuidado: we ’ll see who’s the 
goose now! Convey her tu the lowest es of the fortress, and 
there let her await my royal will and pleasure. Am I not Caliph ?’ 

‘ Most assuredly !’ replied the Vizier, bowing obsequiously. 

‘So lam, Grand Vizier,’ continued the sometime cobbler, ‘ and you 
are a true and loyal subject; and as a token of my gratitude, fur the 
intelligence you have brought me, I'll find you in shoes for a year to 
come.’ 

‘ Your highness is too good.’ 

‘No | a’n’'t,’ interrupted Crackback ; ‘1 know what I’m about, I 
guess.’ 

‘Will it please you to proceed to the seraglio ? asked Selim. 

‘Oh certain— by all means! But stop; let me shut up shop.’ 

Selim made a motion to the troops, who suddenly divided, and 
between the ranks a tall and stately elephant advanced. 

‘Eh?! what’s all this?’ demanded Crackback, not a little alarmed 
at the appearance of the huge animal. ‘ You don’t expect me to 
climb up to the top of that crittur, do you !—’cause if you do, you’re 
almightily mistaken, J can tell you.’ 

‘This was Haroun’s favorite beast,’ replied the Vizier, ‘and you 
are to ride, as his successor.’ 

‘I wont, that’s flat!’ replied the shoe-maker, hastily retreating. 
Good Lord! I would n’t mount him for a dollar!’ 

‘ Your highness, there is no other way.’ 

‘Vizier, shut up! will you?’ interrupted Crackback. ‘1 choose 
to walk ; but if you ’re a-mind to get up into that tottleish castle, I’ve 
no objections. All I can say, is, that if you do, you're a greener 
gander than I took you for, that’s all!’ 


Tue whole city rang with the fame of Crackback the First. Save 
Selim, the Vizier, every officer of the royal household had been dis- 
placed, and cobblers substituted. Edicts had been issued, prohibit- 
ing all kinds of work, upon pain of death; and those who had de- 
pended upon their labor for their daily food, were supported from 
the bounty of the treasury. Idleness reigned triumphant. In place 
of the once stirring, busy industry, sloth usurped i its seat. Each man 
was as good as his “neighbor ; and hence discontents and petty griey- 
ances every day increased. 

‘May it please your highness,’ said Selim, one day, ‘ you do wrong 
in thus putting cobblers over your faithful servants ; depend upon it, 
Sire, they will prove treacherous.’ 

‘Grand Vizier, you’re a fool!’ interposed Crackback. 

The Vizier bowed. 

‘You’re not fit to be Vizier, and from this moment I banish you 
from the kingdom. Never let me see your ugly phiz here again; if 
you do, [’ll chop it off!’ 

Having thus got rid of the only one who dared to interfere with 
his government, Crackback determined that his reign should be one 
uninterrupted series of pleasure. To Shadrew, his former apprentice, 
he resigned the cares of ruling the Turks, while he gave himself to 
every species of amusement. 
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‘Shadrew, my Vizier,’ ary es, y? ve some idea of treating my 
friends; I don’t mean our old comrades, but high families of dis- 
tinction in Bagdad. Where is a good place for a spree ?” 

‘ May it please your royal insignificance,’ replied Shadrew, ‘the ha- 
rem is just the place.’ 

‘So it is!’ replied Crackback ; ‘and do you go and invite all the 
wives which Haroun used to own, to be present; and tell them we 
shall make use of their lower |iall.’ 

Away went Shadrew, as he was bid; and in a few minutes re- 
turned, saying that ‘ all the women were so overwhelmed with grief, 
at the loss of their beloved lord, that they intended to shut themselves 
up for a month, but that Crackback was welcome to the use of their 
hall.’ 

‘So they won’t do as I want them to, eh? said the Caliph. ‘ Well, 
let ’°em work; we’ll have their hall, any how, and raise such a row 
in it, that they ’ll be thunderin’ glad to come down, for the sake of 
keeping the peace.’ 

But while preparations were going on for the sumptuous banquet, 
alarming intelligence reached Bagdad. Ali Whiskero, Bashaw of 
ten tails, brother of the Caliph, having heard of his death, had col- 
lected all his forces, and was now in full march upon the kingdom. 
Damascus, Aleppo, and other cities, had already acknowledged the 
power of his invincible arms, and he was now within a few days’ 
march of Bagdad, inflated with victory, and counting upon an easy 
triumph. 

What was to be done? In the first moment of adversity, Crack- 
back was astonished to see how his prime ministers, whom he had 
raised from their low stations to the rank of generals, viziers, and 
captains ; and upon whom he had counted as a sure defence from 
foreign invasion, fell off, and suddenly changed from blustering, valor- 
ous champions, to cringing, trembling cow ards. 

‘The enemy will be at “the gates to-morrow!’ said a courier, just 
returned from a reconnoitering expedition. 

‘Allah, have mercy on us!’ ejaculated Crackback. 

‘Amen!’ responded the Grand Vizier, and all the household. But 
during the day, news arrived that Ali, in attempting to ford a swollen 
river, had lost all his baggage, and a good portion of his troops, and 
that consequently his coming would be delayed for some days. This 
put an entire new face upon things. Crackback, stroked his beard, 
exclaimed ‘ Allah is great!’ and came to the conclusion that guardian 
angels had been despatched from Paradise, to take part with him. 
The Grand Vizier, and all who, but a few minutes before, were ready 
to expire with fear, now recovered their courage, and whipping out 
their weapons, cut in the air divers flourishes, and concluded by stick- 
ing their points, with tremendous force, in the wall, swearing, with big 
oaths, that they were ready to shed the last drop of their blood for 
the good of their country. [Feeling immensely important, at the 
moment, Crackback issued a flaming proclamation, offering large re- 
wards for the head of Ali, the Usurper, stipulating, however, that it 
should be void of life before it was brought into the royal presence, 
and that the body should by no means accompany it. 

That night, a grand repast was given by the Caliph io all his offi- 
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cers. Mirth and hilarity reigned; the hall resounded with joy. The 
night waxed late ; the company were nearly all obliviously fuddled, 
and half of them were reposing beneath the table. The Caliph sat 
at the head, and by his sidé his faithful sycophant, Shadrew. Few, 
indeed, were able to resist the sleepy god, who had stolen unper- 
ceived into the room. Here and there an eyelid opened, and from 
beneath the shade, something glistened for a moment, like a coal, and 
the next, a heavy fall, and a loud snore, frequently mingled with the 
sound of breaking glass, and falling seats, told that another and an- 
other had joined their comrades under the table. 

Suddenly the clock struck two. The sound came like a dirge upon 
the ears of the remaining company. Crackback was standing on his 
feet, one hand resting upon his seat, in the endeavor to balance his 
body, while the other, not exactly steady, was trying to raise a glass 
of wine to his lips, while he stammered out a toast. It was a ludi- 
crous scene. Not more than a dozen retained their places, and of 
these a goodly portion were not certain where they were. 

‘ My friends,’ ejaculated Crackback, ‘here ’s confusion to Ali! May 
he be P 

At this juncture, when not a voice but the Caliph’s was audible, 
a solitary trumpet, waking the night with its echoes, sent its piercing 
peal into every corner of the room. 

‘Good God! what’s that? exclaimed Crackback ; ‘Grand Vizier, 
go to the door!’ 

But the Grand Vizier was just at that moment seized with an ex- 
traordinary fit of deafness. Another and another peal rang through 
the streets ; the clattering of a horse’s hoofs upon the pavements 
was heard; then the door of the hall was thrown wide open, and a 
man, armed cap-a-pie, stalked in. 

‘Oh Lord! [’m done for!’ cried Crackback. ‘ Who— who are 
you P 

‘ Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from Ali 
Whiskero to Crackback, the cobbler, self-styled Caliph of Bagdad, 
greeting! You are commanded instantly to surrender all preten- 
sions to the throne, or your head shall be cut off, and exposed upon a 
pike at the north gate, a warning to usurpers.’ 

‘Oh Lord! you don’t say so! 1’ll yes, I'll give up, and bea 
cobbler again !’ 

‘You ’ll dono such thing, said a clear, deep voice ; and a figure ad- 
vanced slowly from a corner of the room, ‘Shame on you, Crackback 
the First! Is this your boasted courage? Arouse your slumbering 
spirit. Call your followers to battle ; lead them on to victory! Up! 
shout ‘ Mahomet!’ and on for Allah and the holy cause !’ 

Crackback turned, and beheld in the utterer of these stirring words 
the person of the banished Selim, the Vizier. Surprise for a moment 
held him dumb; but recovering his self-possession, he pointed, with 
trembling finger, to the figure who still stood in the door-way, with 
folded arms, and a consequential air, awaiting with patience an an- 
swer to his summons. 

‘Shall I hustle him out? asked Selim. 

The cobbler nodded, and Selim, seizing the envoy, gave him a 
single kick, which relieved them of his presence. 
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‘ Now, then, prepare yourself for battle, while I go and alarm the 
city,’ said Selim. ‘ The enemy, to the number of ten thousand, are 
now beneath the walls. Gird on your sword, and show yourself to 
the people. Lead them on to victory, and your name shall be a 
watchword to certain conquest.’ 

‘Here’sa pretty how-de-do !’ soliloquized Crackback ; ‘I go out 
and fight! IL’ll see him hanged first! They may use my name for 
aw atchword, if they like, but. as to using my body, they shan’t. I'll 
look on at a safe distanc e, and see ’’em fight ; and if the enemy retreat, 
why then I’ll come up and help ’em dane * em; but as to fighting 
myselt, of course that’s all gammon. What do you say, Shadrew t 

‘Eh! Yes, I say so, too,’ replied Shadrew, rubbing his eyes. 

‘ That’s just my way of thinking,’ cuntimeell Crac kback, forget- 
ting that Shadrew had only w aked up in time to hear the concluding 
words of his soliloquy ; ‘ you’re a philosopher, Shadrew; you are 
one of the wise men, you are.’ 

‘Is all ready ? cried the stentorian voice of Selim, appearing at 
the door. ‘Come, your soldiers are assembled, and impatient for 
battle. They cry loudly for the Caliph, and refuse to follow any other 
leader. 

‘ Let’em cry,’ said Crackback. 

‘Come,’ said Selim, impatiently, ‘ are you resolved ? 

‘ Yes, I am resolved.’ 

‘ Then why do you tarry ? Come!’ 

‘Grand Vizier,’ said Crackback, ‘I am resolved, that if there is 
any fighting to be done, you must doit; that’s all.’ 

‘What! " exclaimed Selim. 

‘ Just so,’ replied Crackback ; ‘I shan’t fight; that’s flat.’ 

The answer Selim would have made, was drowned by the sudden 
discharge of cannon and musketry ; the drums beat; the bells sent 
up their clanging peals; shouts and impyecations, and clashing of 
swords, were heard ; cavalry galloped through the streets ; bonfires 
glared, and the thousand sounds of battle swelled upon the ear. 

‘Here he is! down with all traitors !’ shouted a whiskered barba- 
rian, rushing into the banqueting-room, at the head of a score of 
soldiers. Selim threw himself in front of the Caliph, fighting furi- 
ously with the enemy, but he was soon overpowered by numbers, 
and bound. 

‘ Where ’s Crackback, the Caliph ?’ shouted a score of voices; but 
Crackback was not to be seen. 

‘Confusion !’ cried the leader ; ‘ your heads will pay for it, if he 
has gone! Hush! here’s the Bashaw.’ 

At that moment, a body of the Bashaw’s guard entered the room, 
and in the midst marched the leader, the renowned Ali Whiskero, 
Bashaw of ten tails. 

‘ Where’s the traitor !’ exclaimed the Bashaw, in an angry voice ; 
‘bring him to me, and let me cut his head off!’ 

A half-stifled exclamation of fear was plainly heard by all; but 
whence it came, no one could tell. 

‘Where is he ?’ cried the Bashaw. 

‘Please your Majesty,’ said an officer, ‘ he has escaped.’ 
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‘Escaped!’ he thundered ; ‘search the room; and if he has in- 
deed vanished, all your lives shall pay the forfeit !’ 

‘Here he is!’ cried an officer, seizing the unfortunate cobbler’s 
legs, and dragging him from under the table where he had secreted 
himself. 

‘Is this the fellow who offered a reward for my head?’ said the 
Bashaw, looking down upon the little cobbler with the utmost con- 
tempt ; ‘ away with him to the bow-string !’ 

‘Oh, good Bashaw! just let me say my prayers, and take leave of 
my wife !’ 

‘ Bring the bow-string !’ 

Crackback struggled with the officer, and in vain essayed to bite 
the string. It was wound around his neck, and firmly pulled. He 
shut his eyes. A single gasp, and all was over ! 





CRACKBACK started to his feet, and rubbed his eyes. Where was 
he? There was his shop, his bench, and his tools; there was the 
sun streaming through the diamond hole in the shutter; there were 
the shoes upon the floor, which he had worked all night to finish; and 
in the next room, he could hear his wife singing at her work. He 
had been asleep; it was alla dream! He had never been Caliph ; 
he had never suffered the bow-string ; and he was again plain Crack- 
back, the cobbler. ‘ Allah be praised! The Caliph’s post was one of 
danger !’ 

A knock at the door startled him. It was his neighbor come after 
the shoes. 

‘Have you heard the news, Crackback ?’ asked the visiter; ‘the 
Caliph’s treasury was broken open yesterday afternoon, while the 
household were at prayers, and all the coffers of gold and jewels 
stolen !’ 

In an instant, the two merchants flashed upon his mind. He said 
nothing, but so soon as his customer left him, he went in search of 
his wife, and inquired where the two merchants were, who had 
supped with him the night before. 

‘They went off last night, without touching the bed,’ was the 
reply. 

* Allah be praised! I was afraid they were still here. ’T is they 
who robbed the Caliph !’ 

From that moment, Crackback was an altered man. He never 
again repined at his lot, nor desired to become a Caliph. Ina few 
months, Zilla died ; and although he shed a few natural tears at his 
loss, yet he survived her many years; and when at last death visited 
his door, he carried down to his grave the reputation of having been 
for fifty years the best cobbler in all Bagdad. 


A LAWYER’S DECLARATION. 


Au me! thy beauty, with severe control, 
Has brought its action against every sertse, 

And served its sweet subpa@na on my soul, 
To which, alas! I dare not take defence! 


VOL, XIV. 
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Sonnet.— The Enchanted Island. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Wuen I retrace the valley of my years, 
Down which I’ve wandered toward th’ eternal sea, 
Though sometimes there the gloomy shade appears, 
And the sad ruin of the leafless tree; 
Yet forms of beauty throng along the way, 
And words of love, and tones of melody, 
With the aroma of embosomed flowers, 
Blend, in the quiet of its many bowers. 
Still, there ’s no beauty which e’er greets the eye, 
In all the thousand forms where beauties lie, 
No delicate tracery on leaf or shell, 
Or sculptured loveliness, which types so well 
Immortal beauty, as what seems to be 
Wrought in the spirit Gop has given to thee! 
New-York, May , 1839. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK,. 


Break, Phantsie, from thy cave of cloud, 
And wave thy purple wings, 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of things. 
Create of airy forms a stream ; 
It must have blood and nought of phlegm ; 
And though it be a walking dream, 
Yet let it like an odor rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music on their ear. Ben Jonson. 


‘ THERE are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy,’ and among these may be placed that marvel and 
mystery of the seas, the Island of St. Brandan. Every school-boy 
can enumerate and call by name the Canaries, the Fortunate Islands 
of the ancients ; which, according to some ingenious and speculative 
minds, are mere wrecks and remnants of the vast island of Atalantis, 
mentioned by Plato, as having been swallowed up by the ocean. 
Whoever has read the history of those isles, will remember the won- 
ders told of another island, still more beautiful, seen occasionally 
from their shores, stretching away in the clear bright west, with long 
shadowy promontories, and high, sun-gilt peaks. Numerous expedi- 
tions, both in ancient and modern days, have launched forth from the 
Canaries in quest of that island; but, on their approach, mountain 
and promontory have gradually faded away, until nothing has re- 
mained but the blue sky above, and the deep blue water below. 
Hence it was termed by the geographers of old, Aprositus, or the 
Inaccessible ; while modern navigators have called its very existence 
in question, pronouncing it a mere optical illusion, like the Fata 
Morgana of the Straits of Messina; or classing it with those unsub- 
stantial regions known to mariners as Cape Flyaway, and the Coast 


of Cloud Land. 
Let not, however, the doubts of the worldly-wise sceptics of mo- 
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dern days rob us of all the glorious realms owned by happy credulity 
in days of yore. Be assured, O reader of easy faith !—thou for 
whom I delight to labor — be assured, that such an island does actu- 
ally exist, and has, from time to time, been revealed to the gaze, and 
trodden by the feet, of favored mortals. Nay, though doubted by 
historians and philosophers, its existence is fully attested by the poets, 
who, being an inspired race, and gifted with a kind of second sight, 
can see into the mysteries of nature, hidden from the eyes of ordi- 
nary mortals. To this gifted race it has ever been a region of fancy 
and romance, teeming with all kinds of wonders. Here once bloomed, 
and perhaps still blooms, the famous garden of the Hesperides, with 
its golden fruit. Here, too, was the enchanted garden of Armida, 
in which that sorceress held the christian paladin, Rinaldo, in deli- 
cious but inglorious thraldom; as is set forth in the immortal lay of 
Tasso. It was on this island, also, that Sycorax, the witch, held sway, 
when the good Prospero, and his infant daughter Miranda, were 
wafted to its shores. The isle was then 


‘full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.’ 


Who does not know the tale, as told in the magic page of Shak- 
speare ! 

In fact, the island appears to have been, at different times, under 
the sway of different powers, genii of earth, and air, and ocean; who 
made it their shadowy abode ; or rather, it is the retiring place of 
old worn-out deities and dynasties, that once ruled the poetic world, 
but are now nearly shorn of all their attributes. Here Neptune and 
Amphithrite hold a diminished court, like sovereigns in exile. Their 
ocean-chariot lies bottom upward, in a cave of the island, almost a 
perfect wreck, while their pursy Tritons and haggard Nereids bask 
listlessly like seals, about the rocks. Sometimes they assume a 
shadow of their ancient pomp, and glide in state about the glassy 
sea; while the crew of some tall Indiaman, that lies becalmed with 
flapping sails, hear with astonishment the mellow note of the Triton’s 
shell swelling upon the ear, as the invisible pageant sweeps by. 
Sometimes the quondam monarch of the ocean is permitted to make 
himself visible to mortal eyes, visiting the ships that cross the line, 
to exact a tribute from new-comers; the only remnant of his ancient 
rule, and that, alas! performed with tattered state, and tarnished 
splendor. 

On the shores of this wondrous island, the mighty kraken heaves 
his bulk, and wallows many a rood; here, too, the sea-serpent lies 
coiled up, during the intervals of his much-contested revelations to 
the eyes of true believers; and here, it is said, even the Flying 
Dutchman finds a port, and casts his anchor, and furls his shadowy 
sail, and takes a short repose from his eternal wanderings. 

Here all the treasures lost in the deep, are safely garnered. The 
caverns of the shores are piled with golden ingots, boxes of pearls, 
rich bales of oriental silks; and their deep recesses sparkle with 
diamonds, or flame with carbuncles. Here, in deep bays and har- 
bors, lies many a spell-bound ship, long given up as lost by the ruined 
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merchant. Here, too, its crew, long bewailed as swallowed up in 
ocean, lie sleeping in mossy grottoes, from age to age, or wander 
about enchanted shores and groves, in pleasing oblivion of all things. 

Such are some of the marvels related of this island, and which 
may serve to throw some light on the following legend, of unques- 
tionable truth, which I recommend to the entire belief of the reader 


THE ADALANTADO OF THE SEVEN CITIES. 





ALEGEND OF 8ST. BRANDAN. 








In the early part of the fifteenth century, when Prince Henry of 
Portugal, of worthy memory, was pushing the career of discovery 
along the western coast of Africa, and the world was resounding with 
reports of golden regions on the main land, and new-found islands 
in the ocean, there arrived at Lisbon an old bewildered pilot of the 
seas, who had been driven by tempests, he knew not whither, and 
who raved about an island far in the deep, on which he had landed, 
and which he had found peopled with Christians, and adorned with 
noble cities. 

The inhabitants, he said, gathered round, and regarded him with 
surprise, having never before been visited by a ship. They told him 
they were descendants of a band of Christians, who fled from Spain 
when that country was conquered by the Moslems. They were cu- 
rious about the state of their father land, and grieved to hear that 
the Meslems still held possession of the kingdom of Granada. They 
would have taken the old navigator to church, to convince him of 
their orthodoxy ; but, either through lack of devotion, or lack of faith 
in their words, he declined their invitation, and preferred to return on 
board of his ship. He was properly punished. A furious storm arose, 
drove him from his anchorage, hurried him out to sea, and he saw 
no more of the unknown island. 

This strange story caused great marvel in Lisbon and elsewhere. 
Those versed in history, remembered to have read, in an ancient chro- 
nicle, that, at the time of the conquest of Spain, in the eighth cen- 
tury, when the blessed cross was cast down, and the crescent erected 
in its place, and when Christian churches were turned into Moslem 
mosques, seven bishops, at the head of seven bands of pious exiles, 
had fled from the peninsula, and embarked in quest of some ocean 
island, or distant land, where they might found seven Christian cities, 
and enjoy their faith unmolested. 

The fate of these pious saints errant had hitherto remained a mys- 
tery, and their story had faded from memory ; the report of the old 
tempest-tossed pilot, however, revived this long-forgotten theme ; and 
it was determined by the pious and enthusiastic, that the island thus 
accidentally discovered, was the identical place of refuge, whither 
the wandering bishops had been guided by a protecting Providence, 
and where they had folded their flocks. 

This most excitable of worlds has always some darling object of 
chimerical enterprise: the ‘Island of the Seven Cities’ now awa- 
kened as much interest and longing among zealous Christians, as has 
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the renowned city of Timbuctoo among adventurous travellers, or 
the North-east Passage among hardy navigators; and it was a fre- 
quent prayer of the devout, that these scattered and lost portions of 
the Christian family might be discovered, and réunited to the great 
body of christendom. 

No one, however, entered into the matter with half the zeal of 
Don Fernando de Ulmo, a young cavalier, of high standing in the 
Portuguese court, and of most sanguine and romantic temperament. 
He had recently come to his estate, and had run the round of all 
kinds of pleasures and excitements, when this new theme of popular 
talk and wonder presented itself. The Island of the Seven Cities be- 
came now the constant subject of his thoughts by day, and his dreams 
by night ; it even rivalled his passion for a beautiful girl, one of the 
greatest belles of Lisbon, to whom he was betrothed. At length, his 
imagination became so inflamed on the subject, that he determined 
to fit out an expedition, at his own expense, and set sail in quest of 
this sainted island. It could not be acruise of any great extent; for, 
according to the calculations of the tempest-tossed pilot, it must be 
somewhere in the latitude of the Canaries; which at that time, when 
the new world was as yet undiscovered, formed the frontier of ocean 
enterprise. Don Fernando applied to the crown for countenance and 
protection. As he was a favorite at court, the usual patronage was 
readily extended to him; that is to say, he received a commission 
from the king, Don loam II., constituting him Adalantado, or military 
governor, of any country he might discover, with the single proviso, 
that he should bear all the expenses of the discovery, and pay a tenth 
of the profits to the crown. 

Don Fernando now set to work in the true spirit of a projector. 
He sold acre after acre of solid land, and invested the proceeds in 
ships, guns, ammunition, and sea-stores. Even his old family man- 
sion, in Lisbon, was mortgaged without scruple, for he looked forward 
to a palace in one of the Seven Cities, of which he was to be Ada- 
lantado. This was the age of nautical romance, when the thoughts 
of all speculative dreamers were turned to the ocean. The scheme 
of Don Fernando, therefore, drew adventurers of every kind. The 
merchant promised himself new marts of opulent traffic; the soldier 
hoped to sack and plunder some one or other of those Seven Cities ; 
even the fat monk shook off the sleep and sloth of the cloister, to 
join in a crusade which promised such increase to the possessions of 
the church. 

One person alone regarded the whole project with sovereign con- 
tempt and growling hostility. This was Don Ramiro Alvarez, the 
father of the beautiful Serafina, to whom Don Fernando was be- 
trothed. He was one of those perverse, matter-of-fact old men, who 
are prone to oppose every thing speculative and romantic. He had 
no faith in the Island of the Seven Cities; regarded the Cm a 
cruise as a crack-brained freak ; looked with angry eye and internal 
heart-burning on the conduct of his intended son-in-law, chaffering 
away solid lands for lands in the moon, and scoffingly dubbed him 
Adalantado of Lubberland. In fact, he had never really relished the 
intended match, to which his consent had been slowly extorted, by 
the tears and entreaties of his daughter. It is true he could have no 
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reasonable objections to the wath, for Don Peete was doe very 
flower of Portuguese chivalry. No one could excel him at the tilting 
match, or the riding at the ring; none was more bold and dexterous 
in the bull fight; none composed more gallant madigrals in praise of 
his lady’s charms, or sang them with sweeter tones to the accompa- 
niment of her guitar; nor could any one handle the castanets and 
dance the bolero with more captivating grace. All these admirable 
qualities and endowments, however, though they had been sufficient 
to win the heart of Serafina, were nothing in the eyes of her unrea- 
sonable father. Oh Cupid, god of Love! why will fathers always 
be so unreasonable ! 

The engagement to Serafina had threatened at first to throw an 
obstacle in the way of the expedition of Don Fernando, and for a 
time perplexed him in the extreme. He was passionately attached 
to the young lady ; but he was also passionately bent on this romantic 
enterprise. How should he reconcile the two passionate inclinations ? 
A simple and obvious arrangement at length presented itself: marr 
Serafina, enjoy a portion of the honeymoon at once, and defer the 
rest until his return from the discovery of the Seven Cities! 

He hastened to make known this most excellent arrangement to 
Don Ramiro, when the long-smothered wrath of the old cavalier 
burst forth ina storm about his ears. He reproached him with being 
the dupe of wandering vagabonds and wild schemers, and of squan- 
dering all his real possessions, in pursuit of empty bubbles. Don 
Fernando was too sanguine a projector, and too young a man, to listen 
tamely to such language. He acted with what is technically called 
‘becoming spirit.’ A high quarrel ensued; Don Ramiro pronounced 
him a mad man, and forbade all farther intercourse with his daughter, 
until he should give proof of returning sanity, by abandoning this 
mad-cap enterprise; while Don Fernando flung out of the house, 
more bent than ever on the expedition, frgm the idea of triumphing 
over the incredulity of the gray-beard, when he should return suc- 
cessful. 

Don Ramiro repaired to his daughter’s chamber, the moment the 
youth had departed. He represented to her the sanguine, unsteady 
character of her lover, and the chimerical nature of his schemes; 
showed her the propriety of suspending all intercourse with him, until 
he should recover from his present hallucination ; folded her to his 
bosom with parental fondness, kissed the tear that stole down her 
cheek, and, as he left the chamber, gently locked the door; for al- 
though he was a fond father, and had a high opinion of the submissive 
temper of his child, he had a still higher opinion of the conservative 
virtues of lock and key. Whether the damsel had been in any wise 
shaken in her faith, as to the schemes of her lover, and the existence 
of the Island of the Seven Cities, by the sage representations of her 
father, tradition does not say; but it is certain, that she became a firm 
believer, the moment she heard him turn the key im the lock. 

Notwithstanding the interdict of Don Ramiro, therefore, and his 
shrewd precautions, the intercourse of the lovers continued, although 
clandestinely. Don Fernando toiled all day, hurrying forward his 
nautical enterprise, while at night he would repair, beneath the gra- 
ted balcony of his mistress, to carry on, at equal pace, the no less 
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interesting enterprise of the heart. At length, the preparations for 
the expedition were completed. Two gallant caravels lay anchored 
in the Tagus, ready to sail with the morning dawn; while late at 
night, by the pale light of a waning moon, Don Fernando sought the 
stately mansion of Alvarez, to take a last farewell of Serafina. The 
customary signal, of a few low touches of a guitar, brought her to the 
balcony. She was sad at heart, and full of gloomy forebodings ; but 
her lover strove to impart to her his own buoyant hope and youthful 
confidence. ‘A few short months,’ said he, ‘and 1 shall return in 
triumph. Thy father will then blush at his incredulity, and will once 
more welcome me to his house, when I cross its threshold a wealthy 
suitor, and Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

The beautiful Serafina shook her head mournfully. It was not on 
those points that she felt doubt or dismay. She believed most impli- 
citly in the Island of the Seven Cities, and trusted devoutly in the 
success of the enterprise ; but she had heard of the inconstancy of 
the seas, and the inconstancy of those who roam them. Now, let the 
truth be spoken, Don Fernando, if he had any fault in the world, it 
was, that he was a little too inflammable ; that is to say, a little too 
subject to take fire from the sparkle of every bright eye: he had 
been somewhat of a rover among the sex on shore, what might he 
not be on sea? Might he not meet with other loves in foreign ports ? 
Might he not behold some peerless beauty in one or other of those 
seven cities, who might eflace the image of Serafina from his thoughts ? 

At length, she ventured to hint her doubts; but Don Fernando 
spurned at the very idea. Never could his heart be false to Serafina ! 
Never could another be captivating in his eyes ! — never — never ! 
Repeatedly did he bend his knee, and smite his breast, and call upon 
the silver moon to witness the sincerity of his vows. But might not 
Serafina, herself, be forgetful of her plighted faith? Might not some 
wealthier rival present, while he was tossing on the sea, and, backed 
by the authority of her father, win the treasure of her hand ? 

Alas, how little did he know Serafina’s heart! The more her fa- 
ther should oppose, the more would she be fixed in her faith. Though 
years should pass before his return, he would find her true to her 
vows. Even should the salt seas swallow him up, (and her eyes 
streamed with salt tears at the very thought,) never would she be the 
wife of another — never —never! She raised her beautiful white 
arms between the iron bars of the balcony, and invoked the moon as 
a testimonial of her faith. 

Thus, according to immemorial usage, the lovers parted, with many 
a vow of eternal constancy. But will they keep those vows? Perish 
the doubt! Have they not called the constant moon to witness 4 

With the morning dawn, the caravels dropped down the Tagus, 
and put to sea. They steered for the Canaries, in those days the re- 
gions of nautical romance. Scarcely had they reached those lati- 
tudes, when a violent tempest arose. Don Fernando soon lost sight 
of the accompanying caravel, and was driven out of all reckoning 
by the fury of the storm. For several weary days and nights he 
was tossed to and fro, at the mercy of the elements, expecting each 
moment to be swallowed up. At length, one day, toward evening, 
the storm subsided ; the clouds cleared up, as though a veil had sud- 
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denly been withdrawn from the face of heaven, and the setting sun 
shone gloriously upon a fair and mountainous island, that seemed 
close at hand. The tempest-tossed mariners rubbed their eyes, and 
gazed almost incredulously upon this land, that had emerged so sud- 
denly from the murky gloom ; yet there it lay, spread out in lovely 
landscapes; enlivened by villages, and towers, and spires, while the 
late stormy sea rolled in peaceful billows to its shores. About 
a league from the sea, on the banks of a river, stood a noble city, with 
lofty walls and towers, and a protecting castle. Don Fernando an- 
chored off the mouth of the river, which appeared to form a spacious 
harbor. In a little while, a barge was seen issuing from the river. 
It was evidently a barge of ceremony, for it was richly though quaintly 
carved and gilt, and decorated with a silken awning, and fluttering 
streamers, while a banner, bearing the sacred emblem of the cross, 
floated to the breeze. The barge advanced slowly, impelled by six- 
teen oars, painted of a bright crimson. The oarsmen were uncouth, 
or rather antique, in their garb, and kept stroke to the regular cadence 
of an old Spanish ditty. Beneath the awning sat a cavalier, in a 
rich though old-fashioned doublet, with an enormous sombrero and 
feather. 

When the barge reached the caravel, the cavalier stepped on board. 
He was tall and gaunt, with a long, Spanish visage, and lack-lustre 
eyes, and an air of lofty and somewhat pompous gravity. His mus- 
taches were curled up to his ears, his beard was forked and precise ; 
he wore gauntlets that reached to his elbows, and a Toledo blade, that 
strutted out behind, while in front, its huge basket hilt might have 
served for a porringer. 

Thrusting out a long spindle leg, and taking off his sombrero with 
a grave and stately sweep, he saluted Don Fernando by name, and 
welcomed him, in old Castilian language, and in the style of old Cas- 
tilian courtesy. . 

Don Fernando was startled at hearing himself accosted by name, 
by an utter stranger, in a strange land. As soon as he could recover 
from his surprise, he inquired what land it was, at which he had 
arrived. 

‘The Island of the Seven Cities !’ 

Could this be true? Had he indeed been thus tempest-driven 
upon the very land of which he was in quest? It was evenso. The 
other caravel, from which he had been separated in the storm, had 
made a neighboring port of the island, and announced the tidings of 
this expedition, which came to restore the country to the great com- 
munity of christendom. The whole island, he was told, was given 
up to rejoicings on the happy event; and they only awaited his arri- 
val, to acknowledge allegiance to the crown of Portugal, and hail 
him as Adalantado of the Seven Cities. A grand féte was to be so- 
lemnized that very night, in the palace of the Alcayde, or governor 
of the city; who, on beholding the most opportune arrival of the 
caravel, had despatched his grand chamberlain, in his barge of state, 
to conduct the future Adalantado to the ceremony. 

Don Fernando could scarcely believe but that this was all a dream. 
He fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon the grand chamberlain, who, having 
delivered his message, stood in buckram dignity, drawn up to his full 
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stature, curling his whiskers, stroking his beard, and looking down 
upon him with inexpressible loftiness, through his lack-lustre eyes. 
There was no doubting the word of so grave and ceremonious a 
hidalgo. 

Don Fernando now arrayed himself in gala attire. He would 
have launched his boat, and gone on shore with his own men, but he 
was informed the barge of state was expressly provided for his ac- 
commodation, and, after the féte, would bring him back to his ship; 
in which, on the following day, he might enter the harbor in befitting 
style. He accordingly stepped into the barge, and took his seat be- 
neath the awning. The grand chamberlain seated himself on the 
cushion opposite. The rowers bent to their oars, and renewed their 
mournful old ditty, and the gorgeous, but unwieldly barge moved 
slowly and solemnly through the water. 

The night closed in, before they entered the river. They swept 
along, past rock and promontory, each guarded by its tower. The 
sentinels at every post challenged them as they passed by. 

‘Who goes there ?” 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

On entering the harbor, they rowed close along an armed galley, of 
the most ancient form. Soldiers with cross bows were stationed on 
the deck. 

‘ Who goes there ?’ was again demanded. 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

They landed at a broad flight of stone steps, leading up, between 
two massive towers, to the water-gate of the city, at which they 
knocked for admission. A sentinel, in an ancient steel casque, looked 
over the wall. ‘ Who is there ?” 

‘ The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

The gate swung slowly open, grating upon its rusty hinges. They 
entered between two rows of iron-clad warriors, in battered armor, 
with cross bows, battle-axes, and ancient maces, and with faces as old- 
fashioned and rusty as their armor. They saluted Don Fernando in 
military style, but with perfect silence, as he passed between their 
ranks. The city was illuminated, but in such manner as to give a 
more shadowy and solemn effect to its old-time architecture. There 
were bonfires in the principal streets, with groups about them in such 
old-fashioned garbs, that they looked like the fantastic figures that roam 
the streets in carnival time. Even the stately dames who gazed 
from the balconies, which they had hung with antique tapestry, looked 
more like effigies dressed up for a quaint mummery, than like ladies 
in their fashionable attire. Every thing, in short, bore the stamp of 
former ages, as if the world had suddenly rolled back a few centu- 
ries. Nor was this to be wondered at. Had not the Island of the 
Seven Cities been for several hundred years cut off from all com- 
munication with the rest of the world, and was it not natural that the 
inhabitants should retain many of the modes and customs, brought 
here by their ancestors ? 

One thing certainly they had conserved ; the old-fashioned Spanish 
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gravity and stateliness. Though this was a time of public rejoic- 
ing, and though Don Fernando was the object of their gratulations, 
every thing was conducted with the most solemn ceremony, and 
wherever he appeared, instead of acclamations, he was received with 
profound silence, and the most formal reverences and swayings of 
their sombreros. 

Arrived at the palace of the Alcayde, the usual ceremonial was re- 
peated. The chamberlain knocked for admission. 

‘Who is there ?’ demanded the porter. 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

The grand portal was thrown open. The chamberlain led the way 
up a vast but heavily moulded marble stair-case, and so through one 
of those interminable suites of apartments, that are the pride of 
Spanish palaces. All were furnished in a style of obsolete magnifi- 
cence. As they passed through the chambers, the title of Don Fer- 
nando was forwarded on by servants stationed at every door; and 
every where produced the most profound reverences and courtesies. 
At length they reached a magnificent saloon, blazing with tapers, in 
which the Alcayde, and the principal dignitaries of the city, were 
waiting to receive their illustrious guest. The grand chamberlain 
presented Don Fernando in due form, and falling back among the 
other officers of the household, stood as usual curling his whiskers, 
and stroking his forked beard. 

Don Fernando was received by the Alcayde and the other dignita- 
ries with the same stately and formal courtesy that he had every 
where remarked. In fact, there was so much form and ceremonial, 
that it seemed difficult to get at any thing social or substantial. No- 
thing but bows, and compliments, and old-fashioned courtesies. The 
Alcayde and his courtiers resembled, in face and form, those quaint 
worthies to be seen in the pictures of old illuminated manuscripts ; 
while the cavaliers and dames who throngéed the saloon, might have 
been taken for the antique figures of gobelin tapestry suddenly vivified 
and put in motion. 

The banquet, which had been kept back until the arrival of Don 
Fernando, was now announced; and sucha feast! such unknown 
dishes and obsolete dainties ; with the peacock, that bird of state and 
ceremony, served up in full plumage, in a golden dish, at the head of 
the table. And then, as Don Fernando cast his eyes over the glit- 
tering board, what a vista of odd heads and head-dresses, of formal 
bearded dignitaries, and stately dames, with castellated locks and 
towering plumes ! 

As fate would have it, on the other side of Don Fernando, was 
seated the daughter of the Alcayde. She was arrayed, it is true, in a 
dress that might have been worn before the flood ; but then she had 
a melting black Andalusian eye, that was perfectly irresistible. Her 
voice, too, her manner, her movements, all smacked of Andalusia, 
and showed how female fascination may be transmitted from age to 
age, and clime to clime, without ever losing its power, or going out 
of fashion. Those who know the witchery of the sex, in that most 

amorous region of old Spain, may judge what must have been the 
fascination to which Don Fernando was exposed, when seated beside 
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one of the most agivees ating watt its deidenaieen: He was, as has al- 
ready been hinted, of an inflammable temperament; with a heart 
ready to get in a light blaze at every instant. And then he had been 
80 wearied by pompous, tedious old cavaliers, with their formal bows 
and speeches ; is it to be wondered at that he turned with delight to 
the Alcayde’s daughter, all smiles, and dimples, and melting looks and 
melting accents? Beside, for I wish to give him every excuse in my 
power, he was in a particularly excitable mood, from the novelty of 
the scene before him, and his head was almost turned with this sudden 
and complete realization of all his hopes and fancies: and then, in 
the flurry of the moment, he had taken frequent draughts at the wine 
cup, presented him at every instant by officious pages, and all the 
world knows the effect of such draughts in giving potency to female 
charms. In a word, there is no concealing the matter, the banquet 
was not half over, before Don Fernando was making’love, outright, 

to the Alcayde’s daughter. It was his old habitude, contracted long 
before his matrimonial engagement. The young lady hung her head 
coyly ; her eye rested upon a ruby heart, sparkling in a ring on the 
hand of Don Fernando, a parting gage of love from Serafina. A 
blush crimsoned her very temples. She darted a glance of doubt at 
the ring, and then at Don Fernando. He read her doubt, and in the 
giddy intoxication of the moment, drew off the pledge of his affianced 
bride, and slipped it on the finger of the Aleayde’s daughter. 

At this moment the banquet broke up. The chamberlain with his 
lofty demeanor, and his lack-lustre eyes, stood before him, and an- 
nounced that the barge was waiting to conduct him back to the 
caravel. Don Fernando took a formal leave of the Alcayde and his 
dignitaries, and a tender farewell of the Alcayde’s daughter, with a 
promise to throw himself at her feet on the following day. He was 
rowed back to his vessel in the same slow and stately manner, to the 
cadence of the same mournful old ditty. He retired to his cabin, 
his brain whirling with all that he had seen, and his heart now and 
then giving him a twinge, as he recollected his temporary infidelity 
to the beautiful Serafina. He flung himself on his bed, and soon fell 
into a feverish sleep. His dreams were wild and incoherent. How 
long he slept he knew not, but when he awoke he found himself, in a 
strange cabin, with persons around him of whom he had no know- 
ledge. He rubbed his eyes to ascertain whether he were really 
awake. In reply to his inquiries, he was informed that he was on 
board of a Portuguese ship, Lound to Lisbon; having been taken 
senseless from a wreck drifting about the ocean. 

Don Fernando was confounded and perplexed. He retraced 
every thing distinctly that had happened to him in the Island of the 
Seven Cities, and until he had retired to rest on board of the caravel. 
Had his vessel been driven from her anchors, and wrecked during his 
sleep? The people about him could give him no information on the 
subject. He talked to them of the Island of the Seven Cities, and 
of all that had befallen him there. They regarded his words as the 
ravings of delirium, and in their honest solicitude, administered such 
rough remedies, that he was fain to drop the subject, and observe a 
cautious taciturnity. 

At length they arrived in the Tagus, and anchored before the 
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famous city of Lisbon. Don Fernando sprang joyfully on shore, and 
hastened to his ancestral mansion. To his surprise, it was inhabited 
by strangers; and when he asked about his family, no one could give 
him any information concerning them. 

He now sought the mansion of Don Ramiro, for the temporary 
flame kindled by the bright eyes of the Alcayde’s daughter had long 
since burnt itself out, and bis genuine passion for Serafina had re- 
vived with all its fervor. He approached the balcony, beneath which 
he had so often serenaded her. Did his eyes deceive him? No! 
There was Serafina herself at the balcony. An exclamation of 
rapture burst from him, as he raised his arms toward her. She cast 
upon him a look of indignation, and hastily retiring, closed the case- 
ment. Could she have heard of his flirtation with the Alcayde’s 
daughter? He would soon dispel every doubt of his constancy. 
The door was open. He rushed up stairs, and entering the room, 
threw himself at her feet. She shrank back with affright, and took 
refuge in the arms of a youthful cavalier. 

‘What mean you, Sir,’ cried the latter, ‘ by this intrusion ? 

‘What right have you,’ replied Don Fernando, ‘to ask the ques- 
tion V 

‘ The right of an affianced suitor!’ 

Don Fernando started, and turned pale. ‘Oh Serafina! Serafina!’ 
cried he, in a tone of agony, ‘is this thy plighted constancy ?’ 

‘ Serafina !— what mean you by Serafina? If it be this young lady 
you intend, her name is Maria.’ 

‘Is not this Serafina Alvarez, and is not that her portrait ?’ cried 
Don Fernando, pointing to a picture of his mistress. 

‘Holy Virgin!’ cried the young lady; ‘he is talking of my great 
grandmother !’ 

An explanation ensued, if that could be called an explanation, 
which plunged the unfortunate Fernando into tenfold perplexity. If 
he might believe his eyes, he saw before ‘him his beloved Serafina ; 
if he might believe his ears, it was merely her hereditary form and 
features, perpetuated in the person of her great grand-daughter. 

His brain began to spin. He sought the office of the Minister of 
Marine, and made a report of his expedition, and of the Island of 
the Seven Cities, which he had so fortunately discovered. No body 
knew any thing of such an expedition, or such an island. He de- 
clared that he had undertaken the enterprise under a formal contract 
with the crown, and had received a regular commission, constituting 
him Adalantado. This must be matter of record, and he insisted 
loudly, that the books of the department should be consulted. The 
wordy strife at length attracted the attention of an old gray-headed 
clerk, who sat perched on a high stool, at a high desk, with iron 
rimmed spectacles on the top of a thin, pinched nose, copying records 
into an enormous folio. He had wintered and summered in the de- 
—— for a great part of a century, until he had almost grown to 

ea piece of the desk at which he sat ; his memory was a mere index 
of official facts and documents, and his brain was little better than 
red tape and parchment. After peering down for a time from his 
lofty perch, and ascertaining the matter in controversy, he put his 
pen behind his ear, and descended. He remembered to have heard 
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something from his predecessor about an expedition of the kind in 
question, but then it had sailed during the reign of Dom loam IL., and 
he had been dead at least a hundred years. To put the matter be- 
yond dispute, however, the archives of the Torve do Tombo, that 
sepulchre of old Portuguese documents, were diligently searched, and 
a record was found of a contract between the crown and one Fer- 
nando de Ulmo, for the discovery of the Island of the Seven Cities, 
and of acommission secured to him as Adalantado of the country he 
might discover. 

‘There!’ cried Don Fernando, triumphantly, ‘there you have 
proof, before your own eyes, of what I have said. Iam the Fernando 
de Ulmo specified in that record. I have discovered the Island of 
the Seven Cities, and am entitled to be Adalantado, according tu con- 
tract.’ 

The story of Don Fernando had certainly, what is pronounced the 
best of historical foundation, documentary evidence; but when a man, 
in the bloom of youth, talked of events that had taken place above a 
century previously, as having happened to himself, it is no wonder 
that he was set down for a mad man. 

The old clerk looked at him from above and below his spectacles, 
shrugged his shoulders, stroked his chin, réascended his lofty stool, 
took the pen from behind his ears, and resumed his daily and eternal 
task, copying records into the fiftieth volume of a series of gigantic 
folios. The other clerks winked at each other shrewdly, and dis- 
persed to their several places, and poor Don Fernando, thus left to 
himself, flung out of the office, almost driven wild by these repeated 
perplexities. 

In the confusion of his mind, he instinctively repaired to the man- 
sion of Alvarez, but it was barred against him. To break the delu- 
sion under which the youth apparently labored, and to convince him 
that the Serafina about whom he raved, was really dead, he was 
conducted to her tomb. There she lay, a stately matron, cut out in 
alabaster; and there lay her husband beside her ; a portly cavalier, in 
armor; and there knelt, on each side, the effigies of a numerous pro- 
geny, proving that she had been a fruitful vine. Even the very monu- 
ment gave proof of the lapse of time, for the hands of her husband, 
which were folded as if in prayer, had lost their fingers, and the face 
of the once lovely Serafina was noseless. 

Don Fernando felt a transient glow of indignation at beholding 
this monumental proof of the inconstancy of his mistress; but who 
could expect a mistress to remain constant during a whole century 
of absence? And what right had he to rail about constancy, after what 
had passed between him and the Alcayde’s daughter? The unfortu- 
nate cavalier performed one pious act of tender devotion; he had 
the alabaster nose of Serafina restored by a skilful statuary, and 
then tore himself from the tomb. 

He could now no longer doubt the fact that, somehow or other, he 
had skipped over a whole century, during the night he had spent at 
the Island of the Seven Cities; and he was now as complete a stran- 
ger in his native city, as if he had never been there. A thousand 
times did he wish himself back to that wonderful island, with its an- 
tiquated banquet halls, where he had been so courteously received ; 
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and now that the once young - beautifal eneiinn: was nothing but 
a great grandmother in marble, with generations of descendants, a 

thousand times would he recall the melting black eyes of the dheeiats 
daughter, who doubtless, like himself, was still flourishing in fresh 
juvenility, and breathe a secret wish that he were seated by her side. 

He would at once have set on foot another expedition, at his own 
expense, to cruise in search of the sainted island, but his means were 
exhausted. He endeavored to rouse others to the enterprise, setting 
forth the certainty of profitable results, of which his own experience 
furnished such unquestionable proof. Alas! no one would give faith 
to his tale; but looked upon it as the feverish dream of a ship- 
wrecked man. He persisted in his efforts ; holding forth in all places 
and all companies, until he became an object of jest and jeer to the 
light-minded, who mistook his earnest enthusiasm for a proof of in- 
sanity; and the very children in the streets bantered him with the title 
of ‘ The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

Finding all his efforts in vain, in his native city of Lisbon, he took 
shipping for the Canaries, as being nearer the latitude of his former 
cruise, and inhabited by people given to nautical adventure. Here 
he found ready listeners to his story; for the old pilots and mariners 
of those parts were notorious island-hunters and devout believers 
in all the wonders of the seas. Indeed, one and all treated his ad- 
venture as a common occurrence, and turning to each other, witha 
sagacious nod of the head, observed, ‘ ie has been at the Island of 
St. Brandan.’ 

They then went on to inform him of that great marvel and enigma 
of the ocean; of its repeated appearance to the inhabitants of their 
islands ; and of the many but ineffectual expeditions that had been 
made in search of it. They took him to a promontory of the island 
of Palma, from whence the shadowy St. Brandan had oftenest been 
descried, and they pointed out the very tract in the west where its 
mountains had been seen. 

Don Fernando listened with rapt attention. He had no longer a 
doubt that this mysterious and fugacious island must be the same with 
that of the Seven Cities; and that there must be some supernatural 
influence connected with it, that had operated upon himself, and made 
the events of a night occupy the space of a century. 

He endeavored, but in vain, to rouse the islanders to another 
attempt at discovery ; they had given up the phantom island as in- 
deed inaccessible. Fernando, however, was not to be discouraged. 
The idea wore itself deeper and deeper in his mind, until it became 
the engrossing subject of his thoughts and object of his being. Every 
morning he would repair to the promontory of Palma, and sit there 
throughout the live-long day, in hopes of seeing the fairy mountains 
of St. Brandan peering above the horizon; every evening he re- 
turned to his home, a disappointed man, but ready to resume his post 
on the following morning. 

His assiduity was all in vain. He grew gray in his ineffectual at- 
tempt ; and was at length found dead at his post. His grave is still 
shown in the island of Palma, and a cross is erected on the spot 
where he used to sit and look out upon the sea, in hopes of the réap- 
pearance of the enchanted island. 
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THE LAST GREAT WRECK. 


Tus mighty globe, with ail her flowing sails, 
And streamers set, is speeding, wildly fast, 
For that dim coast, where thunder-cloud and gales 
Will rend the shroud, lay low the lofty mast, 
And bear her down, ’mid night and howling wave, 
With wail and shriek, to her engulfing grave! 


No pharos there will cast its cheering ray, 
To show the mariner a welcome shore, 
No friendly star come forth, as dying day 
Darkens above the ceaseless breakers’ roar ; 
No signal-guns at distant hearths impress 
The frenzied terrors of her last distress. 


Monarchs will seize the helm to stay her roll, 
Tremble, and fall upon their knees in prayer; 
The learned search again the chart’s wide scroll, 
But drop its idle drafts, in mute despair ; 
While pallid myriads, on the plunging deck, 
Grapple with death, in this stupendous wreck ! 


Till down she sinks, amid the tide of time, 
And leaves no relic on the closing wave, 
Except the annals of her grief and crime: 
The pitying heaven shall weep above her grave, 
And universal nature softly rear 
A dewy urn to this departed sphere. 
Philadelphia. Ww. c, 


THE FINE ARTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH A SKETCH OF THEIR PRESENT AND) PAST HISTORY IN EUROPE, 





BY THOMAS R. HOFLAND. 





Tue gradual advancement which the United States have made 
in every department of the fine arts, must be a source of gratification 
to every lover of his country, who considers the important influences 
exercised, by their cultivation, upon society. We have established 
the falsity of the assertion of the London Quarterly, that ‘a high 
genius for art is incompatible with a republican form of government.’ 
This, with sundry other profound apothegms, was fulminated by a 
writer in the ‘ Review,’ under the signature of ‘ Titian,’ some years 
since. ‘It would seem,’ says he, ‘ thata high and refined genius for 
art is indigenous to monarchies; and under such a form of govern- 
ment alone, can it flourish, either vigorously or securely. The United 
States of North America can never expect to possess a fine school 
of art, so long as they retain their present system.’ ‘ Titian,’ how- 
ever, does not attempt to support this declaration, by analogy, or in- 
deed any other species of argument than his mere ipse dizit. Itisa 
little singular, that not many years before this writer issued his 
decrees of outlawry in art against these States, Bensamin West, a 
native of the republic, occupied the presidential chair of the British 
Royal Academy, with distinguished honor, both to himself and the 
institution. ‘ Titian’ evades this fact, in the remark, that though 
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‘West, by birth, might have been an American, he was essentially an 
English painter ;’ an assumption very necessary to his theory of in- 
digenous monarchical genius! But this in passing. 

That the United States can yet claim equality with Europe, in the 
arts, as touching a general diffusion of taste and patronage, it would 
be ridiculous to assert. The strength and powers of infancy do not 
vie with the full vigor of manhood ; but that the germs of these ex- 
ist among us, promising as plenteous a harvest as any nation in 
modern Europe can boast, may fearlessly be maintained. France 
and Great Britain are indeed now the only nations that can claim fine 
schools of art. Italy, the idol of the painters’ dreams, and poets in- 
spirations, retains but a faint shadow of her pristine splendor. The 
modern Italian school, despite the advantages its professors enjoy, of 
immediate access to the immortal works of the old masters, is tame 
and affected. The works of the Roman artists, particularly, with 
one or two exceptions, are proverbially bad, all over Europe. Alas 
for the world’s mistress! In arts and arms, she is alike dege- 
nerate. Her genius slumbers with her liberties; but it is not an 
eternal sleep. By the divine relics of her former glories, making 
her beautiful even in decay ; by the undying inspirations that cling 
around the memories of her illustrious dead ; by the holy spirit of 
grandeur and loveliness which resteth evermore upon her azure 
skies, her ‘heaven-kissing hills,’ and her flower-clad valleys; and 
above all, by the regenerating influences which, under Providence, 
are spreading over and illuminating the whole earth; it shall zo 
be eternal! The hand of tyranny and oppression shall not always be 
upon that lovely land. The accumulating wrongs of many centuries 
are brooding over Europe, with mutterings of retribution. The 
storm, fearful but salutary, will one day burst; art will revive, and 
unborn generations shall marvel how so dark a spot as the history of 
the last few centuries, could ever have sullied its bright renown But 
leaving prophecy, let us glance briefly at the past and present state 
of the arts in Europe. 

France has probably, at the present moment, a finer school than 
she has enjoyed at any former period. In the departments of draw- 
ing and design, she has always occupied a prominent position ; but 
the coloring of the French school, until within the last half century, 
was of a very ordinary character; and even now, is very inferior to 
the English schools, or even the American, imperfect though it be. 
Indeed, it is much to be doubted, when we consider the great advan- 
tages enjoyed by the French, in the noble specimens of the old mas- 
ters, which adorn the Louvre, the Tuilleries, and other public edifices, 
whether it can be deemed to possess an extraordinary genius for art. 
After Poussin, Le Brun, Berthé, Vernet, and Lamartine, it would be 
difficult to mention any other names of remarkable excellence, whose 
works exhibit their undeniable sublimity of conception, and power of 
execution. France abounds with artists of respectable merit, with men 
who have taste and skill to avail themselves of the genius of the old 
masters; but for the mighty minds which conceive and originate styles 
and schools, we may, for the most part, look in vain. The works of 
Dubufe, several of which, within the last few years, have been exhi- 
bited in the principal cities of the United States, are good specimens 
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of the character of French art. Always respectable and interesting, 
admirably correct in their drawing, and in the established principles 
of composition, they are yet never essentially original or sublime. 
The celebrated picture of ‘ Adam and Eve,’ for example, which has 
been so liberally praised, would scarcely seem to claim the high con- 
sideration which has been awarded to it. The merit of exceeding 
neatness and good drawing, with a tolerable style of coloring, must 
be conceded to them ; but here ends their pretensions. The dignity 
of sentiment and poetry is wanting. We have, in Adam, a good- 
looking man, with orthodox whiskers, and Eve is merely a pretty 
woman. She has none of that ethereal and exquisite loveliness, with 
which the imagination of mankind has delighted to invest the mother 
of the human race, so gloriously described by Milton. Let any one, 
with common ideality, rise from a perusal of the glowing description 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and then seek for an embodiment of his own con- 
ceptions in this picture, and he will be sadly disappointed. It may 
be said, that painting cannot realize the mind’s imaginings ; but it is 
not so. Human mind, in its loftiest inspirations, never conceived any 
thing more spiritually sublime and beautiful, than is embodied in the 
Virgin of Correggio. It possesses that holy, chaste, and perfect love- 
liness, whose brightness reflects itself upon the soul, and not upon 
the sense. 

Roscoe, in one of his beautiful criticisms on Italian art, relates an 
interesting anecdote concerning this picture. ‘Sheridan,’ he says, 
‘ was walking with a friend through the gallery of the Vatican, and, 
as was his wont, his remarks on many of the pictures were charac- 
terized by a strain of indelicate levity; but when he came to this great 
work of Correggio, he stood gazing upon it for more than half an 
hour, in profound silence. His friend at length rallied him on his 
unwonted abstraction. ‘Ah!’ said Sheridan, turning away with a 
tear in his eye, ‘I did not dare to open my lips, while contemplating 
that picture, lest the violated spirit of sublimity and beauty should 
strike me dumb!’’ A worthy tribute to the power of art, from one 
whose imagination, gorgeous as it appeared in his oratory and works, 
was any thing but spiritual or refined, in the common intercourse of 
life. 

The French school is of that middling respectable character, in 
which it is equally difficult to instance remarkable excellence, or fla- 
grant defect. It is, however, steadily improving; and it has the ad- 
vantage of the fostering care of a government indefatigable in its 
endeavors to promote and encourage taste, by the endowment of free 
schools of drawing and design, and above all, by throwing open freely 
to the people, the invaluable works composed of the more admirable 
productions of art, the remnants of those with which the conquests 
of Napoleon enriched the capital, formerly adorning the galleries of 
Rome, Florence, Turin, Naples, and the cities of the Austrian Ne- 
therlands. A great number, it is true, were restored after the fall of 
the emperor, but very many brilliant specimens yet remain. 

There is also generally diffused a strong relish for art in France. 
The lower classes of Paris have their savants, and cognoscenti, who 
will talk to you learnedly and enthusiastically of the glories of the 
Louvre, the Tuilleries, and the Place Vendome. The public exhi- 
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bitions, on all festival occasions, are degen with the same classes 
that, in England, are rioting in taverns, or at best are engaged in 
wrestling, cricketing, and other phy sical exercises. With ‘all these 
favorable and propitious influences, it will be strange indeed if France 
does not one day assume a position in the fine arts far more emi- 
nent than she at present occupies ; ; a position conforming to her great- 
ness in arms, in science, and in letters. 

The Germans, who are decidedly an imaginative and ingenious 
people, have scarcely at the present day a school of art, worthy of 
distinguished consideration. At the time when art, first emerging 
from its barbarous state, began to be cultivated in Europe, Germany 
had some artists of eminence; but being altogether unacquainted 
with the works of the old masters, and having limited access to those 
of their contemporaries in Italy, they contracted the stiff, unnatural 
style, which forms what is termed the ‘Gothic manner.’ Their im- 
mediate successors were educated partly in Italy, and partly in Flan- 
ders; but it was long before any perceptible advantages could be 
traced from their increased opportunities. Albert Durer was the 
first German painter, of decided excellence. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary genius, and was equally celebrated as a painter and en- 
graver. His pictures are remarkable for variety of composition, and 
truth and brilliancy of coloring. John Holbein, nearly contemporary 
with Durer, was celebrated as a portrait painter, and also painted 
some good historical pictures ; but these were the only high German 
artists, of distinguished merit, and their mantles seem to have fallen 
but clumsily on the present generation. The success of Germany 
in the fine arts is very partial ; not to be compared with either its me- 
chanical or literary genius. 

The Dutch have a very decided school of their own, but it is of 
an inferior order; embracing none of the exalted attributes of art, 
with the exception of that of ‘good coloring. Grandeur of conception, 
or poetic feeling, is rarely discernible i in their works ; but it must be 
acknowledged, that 3 in what they aim at, a correct mechanical imita- 
tion of nature, they are eminently successful. In fruit, flowers, etc., 
the Dutch painters are unrivalled ; and in landscape, considered as 
mere representations of actual scenery; but for the beautiful poetry, 
grace, and refinement, which we find in the works of Claude Lor- 
raine, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, and others, we look in vain. The 
Dutch paint nature, but it is nature in its lower and more degraded 
forms. What must we think of the taste that leads an artist to labor 
for a month in making a fac simile of a cabbage or a herring !— or 
which induces him to choose a set of boors, carousing in an inn, as a 
favorite subject of his pencil? And this is the character of Dutch 
art. These subjects are certainly executed with a truth and power 
perfectly marvellous ; but this fact only leads us the more to regret 
the perversity of taste that can thus desecrate genius. Holland has 
not indeed been wholly destitute of artists of a higher order. We 
may instance Octavius Van Been, and Vanderhilst, the contemporary 
and rival of Van Dyke; but it is not in the works of these artists, 
that we must look for the character of the Dutch school. 

The choice of low, grotesque figures was a prominent charac- 
teristic in the works of the celebrated Rembrandt Varyn. He spent 
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as much time in copying Dutch ware and onthe women, as did the 
great masters of Italy in the study of the Apollo Belvidere, or Me- 
dician Venus. His pictures, although wonderful in their effects of light 
and shade, and chiaro-’scuro, in color, and in delicacy of touch, can 
never be viewed with the same delight which is felt in contemplating 
the sublime conceptions of Raphael, Correggio, Guido, Domeni- 
chino, etc.; yet in the qualities we have just named, he fully equalled, 
if he did not surpass, the best of them. His subjects were generally 
chosen from the smith’s shop, the tavern, or derived from the vulgar 
amusements of the lowest peasants. His expressions are wonderfully 
marked ; but they are expressions that lead the mind rather to mourn 
over the debasement of human nature, than to delight in the nobility 
and grandeur with which it may be invested. Notwithstanding this 
low and grovelling taste, however, such was the consummate skill 
with which Rembrandt managed his effects, so beautiful was his co- 
loring, and so profound his mastery of the mechanism of his art, that 
his works will never cease to be admired. Descamps, a French 
amateur painter, and a very accurate critic, assigns him a place among 
the greatest artists, despite his many faults. How much is it to be 
regretted, that he had not a refined taste, as well as a natural genius; 
the power of penetrating to the poetry, as well as the mechanism of 
nature! Without doubt, Rembrandt must be ranked at the head of 
the Dutch school. The works of Gerard Dow, Wouvermors, Berg- 
hem, and Van Huysen, are also highly prized. At the present day, 
Holland is making rather a retrograde than advancing movement in 
the arts. Merys and Dietrich have indeed rendered themselves fa- 
mous ; but these are the only names of great excellence, which she 
can at present boast; although there are a multitude of artists of 
respectable merit, in the inferior departments. 

The Flemish school is of a very high order, and is famous from 
having been the first that introduced the practice of painting in oil, 
and also from its numbering among its professors the celebrated 
Peter Paul Reubens, perhaps “the most extraor dinary artist of modern 
times, if we consider the vast number of works he produced, and his 
variety of manner and invention. His principal characteristics are 
boldness and freedom of touch. There is a pomp and majesty about 
his expressions, almost superhuman; but they lack delicacy and 
grace. His effects are gorgeous and vivid, but rarely sweet or plea- 
sant. Sir Joshua Reynolds, probably the best critic of the last cen- 
tury, estimates Reubens very highly, but comments much upon his 
incorrect drawing, and want of simplicity in composition. The 
Flemish school, at the head of which Reubens must undoubtedly be 
placed, is distinguished by extraordinary knowledge of the magic of 
chiaro-’scuro, and by strong natural nobility and grandeur of expres- 
sion; but it has not cultiv ated, to a great extent, beauty or elegance 
of form. It is essentially a natural school, formed neither upon the 
ancient models, nor the Roman or Lombard schools; but it is one of 
high merit, and is deservedly estimated. There are some very fine 
Flemish painters at the present day. Eubert Van Eyk, a portrait 
painter in Bruges, has produced some pictures worthy to be com- 
pared with those of Lawrence, in England, or Sully, in America. 
There are annually numerous exhibitions of paintings in various 
cities of Flanders, and of a high order of merit. 
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We have due slightly skewshod hs: gest 7 poene state of art in 
those parts of Europe which can lay claim to present schools, with 
the exception of that of England, into which we shall enter more 
fully hereafter. 

We have not mentioned the Venetian, the Florentine, or the Lom- 
bard schools, because they no longer exist, and because our object has 
been to contrast the past and present condition of living schools. 
Another reason, too, for not dwelling on these schools, is, that the 
most interesting portions of the history of European art, from the 
thirteenth down to the middle of the seventeenth century, is so 
connected with them, that we should despair of doing them any 
thing like justice in a single article. The history of the Carracchi, 
Lewis, Augustine, and Annibal, who formed what is called the 
‘second Lombard school,’ and sometimes ‘ the school of Bologna,’ 
is a perfect romance in the variety and poetry of its incident, as is 
also that of Correggio, the pride and glory of the Lombard school. 
The Florentine school, honored and immortalized by Michael Angelo, 
‘the divine,’ as Reynolds, in the enthusiasm of his admiration, terms 
him; Michael Angelo, the poet, painter, sculptor, architect ; and by 
Leonardo da Vinci, the high priest of sensibility, the portrayer of 
all the gentle and sweet affections of the soul; the Venetian, dis- 
tinguished by the magnificent genius of ‘Taziano Veccelli, commonly 
called Titian, Giorgone, Domenichino, Giachimo, Gentile, and Gia- 
vanno Bellini ; each abounds with rich material Ser the historian. 

It strikes us as somewhat singular, that our popular lecturers, so 
indefatigable in their researches after the history of poets and poli- 
ticians, should never choose artists for their themes. We have dis- 
courses on Shakspeare, Milton, Goéthe, Schiller, Wolsey, Cromwell, 
et hoc genus omne, in abundance; but in the lives of the painters, 
they seem to find nothing worthy of note. Like the learned Smell- 
fungus, they may travel from Dan to Beersheba, but on this point, all 
is barren. And yet how rich an opportunity does it afford for the 
display of judgment, taste, and critical analysis, to say nothing of the 
sentiment and poetry of which it is capable! What a glorious 
subject would be the life and works of Michael Angelo, of the Car- 
racchi, and many others in the hands of a genius! Subjects of this 
nature are favorite ones in France and Great Britain, and why should 
they not be in the United States, which may certainly compare with 
either of them, in natural perception of the beautiful and true, and 
in the gifts of eloquence and oratory ? 

In speaking of art in Europe, we made no allusion to Russia, be- 
cause in that vast empire there has not yet been even an attempt made 
to form a native school. The court indeed affects to patronize art, 
but the artists of St. Petersburg are composed entirely of foreigners. 
We are not aware that Russia has produced a tolerable painter; nor 
is it to be expected she will do so, while her people remain ground 
down under the iron heel of oppression. The graces and refine- 
ments of life are frowned upon by despotism; they are crushed and 
confined in the strongest bonds that tyranny has ever invented, the 
bonds of ignorance. How is it possible that a people, feeling them- 
selves to be a race of slayes, mere lumps of clay, or beasts of bur- 
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then, destined to ‘ groan and sweat under a weary life,’ can produce 
poets or painters, or any thing requiring an animating soul ! 

The painter, as he looks upon nature, feels that he himself is a 
great and governing part of the magnificent creation he beholds. He 
looks upon the azure heavens, and the consciousness that the Being 
who reigns in glory there, hath gifted him with a spark of his own im- 
mortal spirit, and hath formed him in his own image, fills him with a 
high and holy, yet a humble pride. His spirit is imbued with images 
of grandeur, and loveliness, and sublimity; whether wandering in 
lovely valleys, he rests in pleasant contemplation over the consum- 
mate hues and tracery of a flower, or gazes upon the rushing cataract, 
dashing its wreathing foam upon the rocks below, which, ‘Titan-like, 
have braved for centuries the fury of its wrath. Whether he re- 
joices in the pastoral loveliness of wood and stream, or in the epic 
grandeur of cloud-capped mountains and the roar of ocean, it mat- 
ters not; to him all is glorious, for he feels that all was created for 
him and for his kind. 

So looks not the unhappy serf upon creation. The beauty which 
speaks so thrillingly to the eye and heart of the freeman, is lost to 
him. His soul has nothing kindred with the free divinity of nature, 
and she spurns him from her bosom, that gracious bosom, which to her 
true children she unveils with the yearning tenderness of a mother. 
The being who has no inate sense of self-respect and dignity, can be 
but a drudge, a hewer of wood, and drawer of water; a thing to live, 
and die, and be forgotten, like the brute that perisheth. And this is 
but too true a picture of a majority of the Russian people ; a vast, 
overwhelming, unwieldy mass of matter, clumsily kept together by 
physical force, instead of the nobler agents of mind and soul. Can 
art, or science,.or literature, flourish in such a soul? Never! 

But let us turn to a brighter and fairer prospect; the state of art 
in Great Britain. The English school is the youngest in Europe. 
It is connected with the Royal Academy of London, which was 
founded in the year 1776; but although no positive school existed 
anterior to that time, yet ever since the renovation of the arts in 
Europe, England has possessed artists of ability. They have been 
indeed chiefly portrait painters: itis only since the foundation of the 
Academy, that she has cultivated the nobler branches of historical 
and landscape painting. Hans Holbein, a German artist, executed 
some of his best works in England, under the patronage of Henry 
VIII., who, emulous of the fame his contemporaries, Francis I. and 
Charles V. had acquired as encouragers of the arts, became a con- 
noisseur. He even invited Titian, then at the head of the flourishing 
Venetian school, to his court, making him magnificent offers; but the 
great master rejected the overture. Isaac and Peter Oliver, who 
flourished at the latter period of the reign of Elizabeth, were native 
artists of great merit. Cornelius Jansen, a Dutchman by birth, came 
to England front Amsterdam, in the reign of James I., but his merits 
being eclipsed by the splendid genius of Vandyke, and the civil wars 
breaking out, he fled the country. Vandyke painted his finest pictures 
in England, at the court of Charles I., who loaded him with favors, 
and conferred on him the honor of knighthood. He married one of 
the celebrated beauties of the court, the daughter of Lord Ruthven, 
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Earl of Gowry. Toward the latter part of his life, he went to 
France, in hope of being employed in the grand gallery of the 
Louvre ; but not succeeding i in his project, he ‘returned to England, 
and pr oposed to Charles to paint cartoons for the banqueting house in 
Whitehall. He was, however, so unreasonable in his terms, that the 
king, though not very prone to economy, demurred ; and while treat- 
ing with him for a lower sum, the gout and other distempers put an 
end to his life. He demanded eighty thousand pounds sterling for 
his proposed work. 

Contemporary with Vandyke, was Dobson, whom Charles honored 
with the title of the ‘English Tintoret.’ He was the father of the 
English school of portrait painters, and executed some good histori- 
cal works. His ‘ Recollection of St. John,’ at Wilton, and ‘ The 
Astronomer and his Family,’ at Blenheim, are much admired. 

Lely commenced painting at the close of the reign of Charles lL. 
During the proctectorate of Cromwell, he fled to Italy, but on the 
restoration of Charles I1., he returned to England, and was knighted 
by that monarch, who made him his principal painter. After the 
death of Charles, during the gloomy reign of the bigot James IL., 
art made but little progress in England. Kneller, howev er, flourished 
at that period. He painted avast number of portraits, among which 
it was his pride to number ten crowned heads. He was a man of 
genius, but his works are careless; which may be accounted for 
from the fact, that the desire of gain, rather than fame, animated his 
pencil. Thornhill, his son-in- law, Hogarth, deservedly celebrated for 
his humorous pictures and moral satires, Richardson and Hudson, all 
were artists of merit, who flourished before the formation of a decided 
school. 

Sir Josuua Reynoups, who was born in the year 1723, must be 
acknowledged as the great founder of the English school, in the es- 
tablishment of the ‘Academy under Royal Patronage,’ in 1776. 
The pure precepts of art which he inculcated in his numerous lec- 
tures, adorned with all the charms of classical language, and refined 
oratory, produced the happiest effects, and a galaxy of genius sprang 
up under his influence, among which we may mention the names of 
Opie, Fuseli, Barry, the Smiths, of Chichester, Gainsborough, Wil- 

son, Moreland, Northcote, etc. 

BensamMin West, whose name should be cherished by every true 
American with a feeling of honorable pride, lent the aid of his dig- 
nified and consummate genius tothe young school. It is the fashion, 
with some of the flippant critics of the present day, to depreciate the 
works of this great master; but they ‘bite ata file.’ His pictures of 
the Institution ‘of the Order ~ the Garter, ‘ Christ Healing the Sick,’ 
‘ The Death of the Stag,’ ‘ The Battles of La Hogue and the Boyne, 
‘The Death of General Wolfe,’ one of the most beautiful composi- 
tions the human mind ever conceived, these and many others, which 
in the multiplicity of his productions we cannot enumerate, will 
be estimated and admired, so long as a spark of just perception 
of the beautiful, the sublime, and the true, shall remain in the world. 
‘ But oh,’ say these critics, ‘ West wont do in this day ; there ’s a sort 
of a—a kind of a— a something — a — in his works, that really is 
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not the thing!’ Admirable delicacy of taste! wonderful profundity 
of logic! And yet this is the general character of the criticism of 
West’s detracters. They find fault, and cannot tell us why. Verily 
this age is grievously pestered with quackery. We have quacks in 
literature, quacks in art, quacks in philosophy, quacks in physic, and, 
worst of all, quacks in criticism. These pests have settled like a vapor 
upon London; they have enveloped in a thick cloud the classical 
precincts of Edinburgh ; have crossed the Atlantic, and, unpurified 
by the passage, are busily establishing themselves in the flourishing 
cities of the United States. Malediction on them! If Dante had 
known them, he would have given critical humbugs a high place 
among the torments of his ‘ Inferno.’ 

At the present day, Great Britain abounds with artists of merit. 
Hanfield, Turner, Harding, Westall, Paris, Reinagle, Martin, 
whose gorgeous conceptions may vie with those of the first masters 
of the world, Linton, Shee, the president of the academy, and a host 
of others, are deservedly distinguished. We may mention Leslie, 
the American, whom all England delights in cherishing ; and whom a 
celebrated critic has pronounced to be the first living painter, in his 
line. The works of the late Stuart Newton, also an American, are 
esteemed by their possessors as ‘ bright particular stars,’ even among 
the most brilliant gems of their galleries. 

Unlike France, art has had to make its way in England, indepen- 
dent of government patronage. ‘The royal patronage of the academy 
has been merely nominal. Very lately, indeed, we believe, the go- 
vernment has voted a sum of money for the erection of a new na- 
tional gallery ; but after all, art in England must depend chiefly upon 
the strong natural genius of the people. And this will carry it tri- 
umphantly through. It is improving every year, and will continue 
to improve, with the diffusion of knowledge and intelligence. 

We have dwelt at some length on the state of art in Europe, be- 
cause, we believe it to be but little understood in this country. America 
is accustomed to look with a feeling of awe and reverence, and a 
shrinking sense of inferiority, toward the old world, upon this point 
of art. She forgets, that in most instances she is there contemplating 
the glories of the past, and not of the present. We have shown that 
France and Great Britain are the only nations in Europe which can 
lay claim to present schools, of any excellence. The rest live only in 
memory. But America, in the glow of her young enthusiasm, asso- 
ciates their past glories with vivid ideas of present greatness ; and 
the name of an eminent European artist excites in her a kind of 
instinctive veneration. Now in fact it would be a desecration of the 
American school, partially as it is formed, to compare it with any 
modern European one, with the exception of those of France and 
Great Britain; and even with these, we think it need not fear a just 
and philosophical comparison. ; 

The United States have been hitherto too much engaged in the 
cultivation of the utile, to have been able to reach an extraordinary 
eminence in the dulce. In the true spirit of wisdom, her first care 
has been to establish her political and social system, being content to 
prosecute the arts, and all the refining influences of society, in the 
leisure moments she has been able to spare from the construction of a 
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solid and substantial basis, on which they might eventually be founded, 
with no obstacles in the way of their onward course. Wonderful, 
indeed, is it, that she has accomplished so much; that in her very 
infancy, she has given to time-consecrated Europe names in art which 
will endure for ever upon its proud annals. We shall not stop to 
dwell upon the early history of the arts in the republic ; upon the 
glories of Stuart, Trumbull, and the rest of that school; but shall 
pass to the consideration of what the republic zs in the arts, and what 
she promises ¢o be. Unlike the hoary nations of the old world, 
whose glories are of the past, this is emphatically the country of the 
present and the future. An American looks back, indeed, upon the 
short annals of his country, with pride and exultation ; but it is with 
a different feeling from that which animates the Roman, as, wandering 
by the crumbling ruins of the capital, he ruminates upon the ancient 
greatness of iis country; but mingling with his proud retrospections 
the melancholy consciousness, that if he think of the present, or the 
prospect of the future, the smile of triumph must change to the tear 
and blush of shame. Notso the American. He loves to muse upon 
the past, because he draws from it bright prophecies of future glo- 
ries; and in nothing may he more reasonably indulge this feeling, 
then. in the contemplation of the arts. ‘If,’ he may say, ‘in its fant 
dawnings, our young republic has achieved so much, what may not 
be anticipated of its meridian splendor ? 

In discussing the question whether the United States possesses the 
true genius for art, we have no difficult task ; for decisive evidence 
of the fact greets us on every side, not only in the flourishing cities 
of the land, but in the extreme west and south-west; in the very 
wilderness, it is triumphantly proved. We have seen works by young, 
uneducated western artists, which exhibit an originality and fresh- 
ness of genius perfectly delightful. Knowing nothing of the tech- 
nicalities and manners of schools, they derive their inspiration from 
the pure teachings of nature; an inspiration as true, as it is generous 
and unconfined. We would not, however, be understood to advo- 
cate the doctrine, that real greatness in art can be achieved without 
the aid of other study than that of nature. We have no such faith 
in the omnipotence of uncultured genius. Genius and Study must 
go hand in hand, to produce permanently great results; and it is to 
be lamented that they are so often apt to regard each other with feel- 
ings of dislike and distrust. Genius is wont to look with contempt 
upon the dry and tedious rules of study; and Study laughs disdain- 
fully at the brilliant but too often meteor-like emanations of genius. 
One thing is certain; they are eminently necessary to each other; 
and it should be the ambition of every young artist to establish be- 
tween them a mutual and affectionate regard. 

It is a favorite theory with the European idolaters of the day, 
that the United States can never equal the nations of the old world 
in the arts, because there is a lack of the inspiration of poetical as- 
sociations. It is difficult, perhaps presumptuous, to combat with the 
deeply-rooted prejudices which, in the minds of the many, have 
generated this idea; but it really does seem to us groundless and 
absurd. If we search in the spirit of truth, we shall find almost 
every corner of this vast and magnificent land teeming with poetry 
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and with romance; rich in the glorious associations which may in- 
spire the painter’s pencil, andthe poet’s pen. America is called the 
new world; sometimes, contemptuously, ‘the country of to-day.’ 
More honored be she, for the work of her ‘day!’ But are her 
spreading and magnificent forests new?—the things of to-day? 
Were the rushing waters of Niagara sent dashing over the massive 
and enduring rocks to-day? Did the glorious Hudson, the sweet 
and placid Connecticut, the beautiful Ohio, the sublime, ocean-like 
Mississippi, the mountain-fed Kennebec, begin to flow to-day ? 

But apart from the associations of natural grandeur, has not the 
new world been always animated by human feeling, mind, and soul ? 
Has it not had its wars, and rumors of wars; its buildings up, its de- 
stroyings, its dynasties; its loves, hopes, fears, ambitions, perils ? 
When Cesar led his victorious legions to battle, perchance amid his 
native woods or mountains, some red chief marshalled his fearless 
warriors for an unchronicled Pharsalia; and though no Indian Zeno- 
phon or Thucydides has left us record of the fact, doubtless the western 
hills and forests have echoed to eloquence as sublime as that which 
Demosthenes poured forth from the gorgeous temples of immortal 
Athens. Even in the present fallen and degraded condition of the 
red man, enough of poetical and romantic incident may be found, to 
redeem the new world from the stigma of barrenness ; and the fund 
of ancient Indian legend and tradition is inexhaustible. Again, 
what can be more replete with sublime and thrilling romantic inci- 
dent, than the events of the revolution? If deeds of high heroic 
courage, of pure and lofty patriotism, are legitimate sources of inspi- 
ration, surely the American painter and poet have no need to remain 
idle. The life of Wasutneron, alone, might furnish matter for a 
hundred epics. It is high time that the prevailing cant should be 
abandoned, that ‘ our scenery loses from want of association, and our 
writers’ genius is damped, from lack of natural historical interest ;’ 
for which piece of fustian a Boston periodical, of some repute, 
stands accountable; as do many of its brethren, in various parts of 
the Union, for similar oracular croakings. 

In considering the progress of art in the United States, we 
must remember that it has contended with, and still labors under, 
many disadvantages. Tue principal one consists in the lack of means 
of education, a deficiency which students have felt severely. Very 
few of our cities have any schools of drawning and design, approach- 
ing excellence; and the majority are entirely without them. The 
expenses consequent upon a visit to Europe, preclude the greater 
portion of students from such a tour, and thus much valuable time is too 
often expended in acquiring, by severe experimental labor, general 
principles, which good instruction could have imparted with ease and 
expedition. The disadvantages under which a self-teaching artist 
labors, are very severe, and doubtless have caused many to abandon 
a profession, which, under more favorable influences, they might have 
adorned. Another impediment in the way of American art, has been 
the want of encouragement. Sheer necessity has frequently driven 
artists of merit to seek that recompense for their labors abroad, 
which they could not hope for at home. Let us hope that the time 
is drawing near, when our men of wealth and influence will be willing 
VOL. XIV. 7 
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to spare some little time from the engrossing pursuits of business or 
politics, to foster and encourage talent, and unite in forming a national 
taste for art. 

All these discouragements go to prove the possession of a strong 
natural genius in the people, inasmuch as the country has made a more 
than reputable progress, in despite of them. In one department of 
art, and an elevated one, that of landscape painting, we venture to 
predict, a few years will see the United States occupy a very dis- 
tinguished rank. Indeed, at the present tine, the works of Cole, 
Doughty, Fisher, etc., may vie with the most eminent of their Euro- 
pean contemporaries. The American school of landscape is decidedly 
and peculiarly original; fresh, bold, brilliant, and grand. Without 
wishing to institute invidious comparisons, we may mention Doughty, 
of Boston, as eminently combining these qualities in his various works. 
He must undoubtedly be considered the master and founder of a new 
school — no small honor in this imitetive age. We allude chiefly to his 
pictures of American autumnal scenery. They are conceived and 
executed in the spirit of free, untrammelled genius, deriving its inspi- 
ration from a gorgeous and unhackneyed species of scenery. We 
cannot think that any European artist could produce such pictures. 
He would not dare to lay aside, sufficiently, the orthodox principles 
of schools. He would shrink from the dazzling variety of color, 
even though he saw it 7m nature, as ‘ unnatural,’ unchaste,’ ‘ unharmo- 
nious,’ and so forth. When Doughty exhibited in London, the cogno- 
scenti first stared, then wondered, and finally admired. All agreed 

that the style of the American painter was unique, and all heartily 
concurred that it was ‘ magnificent, though odd.’ 

For grand poetical conception, the works of Cole are deservedly 
distinguished. There is an epic sublimity and grace about his pic- 
tures, which, without imitation, reminds us of Claude Lorraine’s and 
Salvator Rosa’s best manners, united. Our limits will not allow us to 
speak of the many other, not merely good, but excellent, landscape 

ainters in the United States. 

In the department of historical painting, the American school, 
though not numbering a multitude of names, can boast of some of 
great excellence. Among the names of the living, that of Wasu- 
INGTON ALLSTON confessedly stands préeminent. This artist has 
produced works unexcelled by any of his contemporaries, in any part 
of the world, and equalled by but few. Allston, with Cole, Rem- 
brandt Peale, and others of decided merit, whom we might name, 
entitle the young school to a respectable position, even in the high and 
difficult department of historical composition. 

Of portrait painters, we have good ones, in abundance ; perhaps, 
on the whole, too many. We are far from thinking lightly of this 
popular branch of art. We know that some of the finest talent in 
the land is employed in giving it lustre; but it must nevertheless be 
admitted, that in the scale of art, mere portrait painting can occupy 
but a secondary station. It is, however, the especial favorite of the 

many, and therefore the most profitable and the most practised. Sully, 
Harding, Alexander, Inman, Nagle, Otis, and a host of others, are 
deservedly distinguished in this branch; but those we have named 
need not rest their reputations upon their portraits alone ; they have 
all produced compositions of merit. 
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In sculpture, the United States may well be proud of Greenough; 
Hughes, and Hiram Powers. The celebrity of the former, in par- 
ticular, is widely extended in Europe, as well as in his own land, 
and the merits of the latter two are steadily becoming more and 
more appreciated. It is much to be regretted that this sublime 
branch of art should meet with so little encouragement; but that 
it 7s sadly neglected, is undeniable. In this we have unwisely de- 
parted from the example left us by the ancients, who held the art of 
sculpture in high veneration, cherishing it as one of their greatest 
glories; and hence the immortal models that have been transmitted 
from age to age, the wonder and admiration of successive genera- 
tions. 

But to return. We have established, we think satisfactorily, our 
position, that the United States possesses the true genius for art ; let 
us now briefly consider the means best calculated to promote its ad- 
vancement and prosperity. We have before stated, that the worst 
obstacle art has had to encounter in this country, has been the imper- 
fect means of education. No one, in the slightest degree conversant 
with the subject, will dispute this point. It becomes, then, the duty 
of the friends of American art, and they should consider it their ex- 
alted privilege, to endeavor to remedy this evil. It would redound 
much to the honor and dignity of THE GoVERNMENT of this great and 
flourishing commonwealth, if it could be induced to lend the sanction 
of its influence toward the formation of a national taste for Art. In 
this it has a good example in the wholesome though tardy spirit of 
enlightened policy, which lately impelled the English government 
to vote a splendid appropriation for the erection of a grand National 
Gallery. 

Now this is precisely what we need in the United States. A 
Nationa AcApemy or CoNFEDERATED Artists, from all parts of the 
Union, branches of which shall be established in all its principal 
cities; each having a good collection of casts from the antique, and 
the best approved modern works, a good library, and competent pro- 
fessors, elected periodically from among the members. 

The advantages promised by such a plan would be inestimable ; 
nor do we esteem it impracticable. ‘True, it would take time to es- 
tablish such a system as we have here slightly sketched, nor could it 
probably be accomplished without more extended means than the 
friends of art at present possess. Bunt once set in motion, the system 
would speedily support itself; and it may reasonably be assumed, that, 
should it become generally known, it would find friends among the 
wealthy, public-spirited, and influential of our citizens, who would 
willingly assist in its foundation. 

We cannot but think, also, that the government should do some- 
thing in the matter; not that we would wish it to exercise any control 
over the institution, when in operation, but for the sake of its own 
honor and dignity, which in fact is the honor and dignity of the nation, 
we would have it lend its assistance in some way. There would be 
both sound and honorable policy in such a course ; for it cannot be 
doubted that it is the legitimate and high province of popular go- 
vernments to foster and encourage, by every means in their power, 
those refined and elevated tastes among the people, which operate 
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as more effectual securities against immorality and vice, than can all 
the terrors of the law. 

Europe would congratulate us on such a plan, and England, parti- 
cularly, we feel assured, would not only rejoice, but would lend us 
aid in the scheme. Thank heaven, the time has passed away, when 
America and England could look with feelings of jealousy upon 
each other’s greatness and prosperity. The few lingering remnants 
of ancient prejudice and bitter feeling which exist, are confined, on 
both sides, to unworthy and uninfluential classes. The interchange 
of honorable and pleasant courtesy, is becoming more and more fre- 
quent. She, from her old and time-honored dominion, looks with an 
eye of mingled tenderness and pride upon the budding glories of this 
land ; ‘ for,’ she inwardly exclaims, ‘ we share the triumph, when, in 
future years, this fair promise shall have reached its full and perfect 
consummation.’ The patriotic son of America, in his proudest con- 
templations of his country’s greatness, will dwell with pride upon his 
British origin. ‘She,’ he will say, ‘ gave us language, manners, laws ; 
and above all, from her we derived the true, warm blood, that has 
made us what we are. God bless her!’ England, we repeat, will 
assist us in any scheme for the improvement of the arts, to the best of 
her ability. What American would not be proud to hear of ‘ The 
National Academy of the United States’ vieing with the Royal Aca- 
demy of England !—not in the spirit of mean and envious rivalry, but 
in that of fair and honorable competition ; such as may worthily exist 
between two noble nations, separate but still kindred, and each equally 
proud of the relationship ? 

We sincerely hope that some of our master minds may think this 
subject worthy their attention. For himself, the writer has felt his 
incompetency to do it justice. He desires these remarks to be con- 
sidered but as a mere outline of it; yet if they should happily induce 
other and abler hands to undertake the task of giving it form and sub- 
stance, then he will not have written in vajn. 


BONNET. 


‘I turn to clasp those forms of light, 
And the pale morning chills mine eye !’ 


Fair one! half known in memury, half ideal, 

That in my morning dream wast by my side, 

Walking in sweet communion, like a bride 
Leaning upon my arm! ah, why not real, 

Beautiful vision, that white, dream-like form, 
Those soft dark eyes, those clustering tresses, curling 
So tendril-like, adown thy cheek ? . ! whirling 

In my chaotic fancy, comes a storm, 
Silent and shadowy ; but enough to scare 

The bright form from my side, while ran my joy 

Fullest and deepest. What dost thou destroy, 
Relentless Day! Waking, I murmur, ‘Where, 

Where is bright Ethelinde ? Is it all o’er ? 

Then close my eyes, and strive to dream of thee once more. 










Thoughts m the Wilderness. 

















THOUGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS, 
To pwe tt upon the lordly mountain’s brow, 
To love the proud community of pines, 
And the society of water-falls ; 

To gossip with the merry birds, that build 
Their airy citadels upon the tops 

Of the sky-piercing minarets of rock ; 

Or, half-enraptured, watch the far-off storm, 
What time the crinkled lightning writes its creed 
Upon the sable canvass of ‘old night,’ 

And the terrific thunder’s sounding bass 

Doth shake the great rotunda of the sky! 

To commune with the lordly forest-k.ngs, 

That stand, a great and valiant brotherhood, 
Upon their rocky and cloud-girdled thrones, 
Scarred with the lightnings of a thousand storms, 
And bending ‘neath their ae of royalty; 

To mark the flight of the dark hurricanes, 

That meet upon the ever-sounding sea, 

To hold conspiracy with the fierce crew 

Of hungry breakers, and devouring waves, 

That drench the gasping mariners, who yell 
Upon the masts of princely argosies ; 

This is the soul’s most perfect happiness ; 

For there is that within us which doth hold 

No fellowship with earthly vanity, 

But seeks a greater, grander element, 

Where it may taste that igh sublimity, 

Which elevates, refines, and warms the heart, 
And fills its chambers with proud imagery, 

And excellence, and beauty, all divine! 









































Farner! these are thy works! E see thee here, 
In the great wilderness, and I have marked 

Thy pathway on the cloud-compelling storm, 
And I have seen thy awful majesty 

In the tree-twisting whirlwind, and have heard 
Thy deep voice in the dying thunder’s roar ; 

And therefore, in this great and glorious fane, 
Father! I would for ever worship ; 

Whether the soft wind’s flute-like harmon 

Runs through the reeds at n ght-fall, and the stars 
Look down into the streams, and the great sea 
Offers to thee its hymn; or whether thou 

Dost bid the dreadful lightning wink in heaven, 
And call the trembling thunder from its couch, 
What time the mountains echo back the crash 

Of its vast palaces, and the high dome 
Of heaven reverberates the awful peal! 






Oh! ever let me be a worshipper 
In temples so magnificent ; for here 

Religion sits upon the eternal hills, 

And the imperial mountains, and doth make 

Her great divan amid the cloistered gloom 

Of ancient wood ; or, pillowing her head 

Upon the bosom of the thunder-clond, 

Investeth Night with great magnificence, 

And grander makes the long-contested wars 

Of the loud-roaring storms, that fright the stars, 
And vex with rage old Ocean’s mighty soul ; 
And she doth plant her foot upon his breast, 
When the hoarse-sounding hurricanes have woke 
The anger of the mighty monarch waves, 

And lifting up her queenly head in heaven 

Doth smile to hear the solemn thunder roll 
Along the concave of heaven’s echoing dome ! 


Utica, June, 1839. H. W. Rocxweit, 


The Waterloo Album. 


THE WATERLOO ALBUM. 


BY ONE WHO SAW IT. 


*Anp Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo! Byron, 


Dip it ever happen to you, reader, in opening one of those books 
appertaining to most public establishments on the continent of Eu- 
rope, known as ‘salons de lecture,’ and ‘ cabinets littéraires,’ one 
of those /ivres de louage, which pass into every body’s hands, and come 
under all eyes, to remark, beside the stains of tsbaeco, of coffee, 
of chocolate, and a variety of grease-spots, the notes, reflections, 
critiques, remarks, and observations, which also blot its margins, if 
the book contains any discussible idea, or any new proposition, which 
enlists the prejudices and excites the bile of the subscribers ; divides 
them, sets them by the ears, for or against, as friends and enemies ? 
Then commences the polemical, at the first page, to finish but at the 
last. The most buffoonish attacks, the queerest replies, questions, 
and answers ; the most apposite, warm, and original ; crossing and 
following each other, from the beginning to the end, i in an inexhaust- 
ible vein, with a humor knowing no academical rules, and with a 
freedom always without fear, and with a taste which is never sans 
repréche. The entire book is thus peppered with commentaries, under 
which the subject is forgotten, like the body of a Turk, lost beneath 
the vestments with which he is overloaded. 

Thus it was, that 1 forgot Waterloo, that immense text, that Ho- 
merical subject, that modern epic, before the notes, of all sorts and 
sizes, grave or light, gay or sad, sensible or stupid, which were writ- 
ten dpropos of this grand event. It was thus that I forgot Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Blucher, France, England, and Germany, all 
the Iliad of our day, before an Axsum, that I met with, during a 
visit which I paid last summer to the field of Waterloo. 

I had hardly arrived there, and put up at the famous ‘ Auberge 
de la Belle Alliance,’ when the bar-maid handed me two volumes, 
which were endorsed with the pompous title of ‘ THe WatTEeRLoo 
Ausum.’ ‘ Here,’ said she, at the same time tendering a pen, ‘ write 
your name, and add, if you will, whatever idea may be created in 
your mind by the spot where you are ; it will cost but ten sous.’ 

‘ That is nothing,’ said I, impressed with the idea that I was about 
to give birth to one of those sentences @ grand effet, which at once 
make and establish one’s reputation, and I seized the pen. 

Unfortunately, my head was too full; not a single idea could make 
its sortie ; perhaps | should have retur ‘ned the pen without farther 
troubling myself, if the idea had not suggested itself of scrutinizing 
the contents of the volume, with a view to inspiration. ‘ Capital 
idea !’ said I; ‘I shall certainly find something good ; I cannot do a 
saner thing ;’ and thereupon I seized the Album, and opened it 
with the most profound respect. 

The first line that struck my eye, was this: 


‘TALMA : M’LLE MARS.’ 
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Being desirous, and in search, of something less laconic, I passed on. 

‘Mr., Mrs., and Miss Lavinta RamsnoTrom visited the plain of 
Waterloo, the seventeenth of August, 1826.’ 

‘D. Who the devil are these Ramsbottoms ?’* 

‘R. Demandez-le a John Bull.” ‘ Ask John Bull.’ 

This question and response, written under names so boldly cut, of 
the family of the Ramsbottoms, but more particularly the fear that a 
member of le grand famile of Johu Bull might reply to the interpel- 
lation, by some discourteous remarks, caused me to pass these lines 
as I had the first. I therefore turned the leaf, and my eyes fell upon 
the following : 

‘ This plain, celebrated by the valor of the English, has been visit- 
ed by three English travellers. They are three geese, you will say, 
to come so far to see the theatre where so many friends and enemies, 
mortally wounded, now lie confounded, and where poor Napoleon 
received a fatal blow. Our English hearts beat with pleasure; and 
this being the case, we hasten to bid you good night !’ 

A vexed commentator added the following note : 

‘ Que de stupidités, helas! Nous fournit ici la plume d’un sot 
Anglais!’ ‘ What stupidity, alas! is here exhibited, from the pen 
of a silly Englishman !’ 

The annexed lines, written on the back of the cover to the first 
volume, breathe, without doubt, much liberalism : 

‘ Avromfort, and his friend Gaslebois, have run through this book, 
and have shuddered to see its pages soiled with abuse. To a man 
de ceur, there is no nation.’ 

But the absurd paused not for this. Vocez, what is to be found by 
the side of these lines : 

‘Mr. Burra, of London, writes upon this book, in the hope that his 
friends will remember his name. This is a very bad pen.’ 

Farther on: 

‘Tom Serle, an English actor, who played the principal parts at 
the Brussels theatre, haz visited this place, with Bob Roberts ; both 
have been assez bétes, to feel hot, and to be tired.’ 

The words assez bétes were underlined, and a critic makes this 
remark : 

‘ Celle est la nature de Tom Serle et de Bob Roberts.’ 

Farther on, are the following lines, applied to the same personages : 

‘ Vilains animauz, if you should ever attempt to get up a subscrip- 
tion at Brussels, instead of giving any thing, I shall most certainly 


claim back the four francs which 1 was assez béte to pay to see you!’ 


* Unparponas.e ignorance! Did not this distinguished traveller, grammarian, and lin- 
guist, describe at large, among the various sights which she beheld, while on her ‘tour 
to explode the European continent,’ her visit to Waterloo? She tells us, if we remem- 
ber rightly, that when she reaehed the ground, her ‘feelings was so overcoming, that 
she thought she should have perspired.’” An old gray-headed Frenchman, from ‘San- 
clew,’ near Paris, who ‘ wore rusty tips on his lips, like a poodle,’ pointed out to Lavinta 
Ramssotrom the very spot where he himself, during the battle, ‘see a body of artillery 
officers a-firing away, with their bombs in mortars, like any thing.’ Moreover, he 
showed her the ‘ tuch-whole of a gun that he took away clandecently at the time, and 
that bu’sted in the hands of an Englishman, who was p inting it directly at Napoleon’s 
hat, when his head was in’t.’ Not know Mrs. Ramssorrom! Credat Judeas! 


Eps. KNICKERBOCKER 
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The following inscription, ‘ Montarge, Ali Ben 29me, année de 
’ Heggire 1169,’ gave rise to this annotation : 

‘ This is a Turk, I suppose !’ 

Then came this petit morceau of prose, dictated by that military 
sentiment which the French call chauvinisme, and written by an old 
soldier : 

‘ Here I am, returned to the spot which has been the witness of 
the high deeds of the heroes of the Iberical peninsula. The remem- 
brance which they recall, is of a nature to rejoice the heart of an old 
soldier. The task was a hard one: we had a critical position on 
the eighteenth of June. Poor Buchanan! But the fortune of war so 
willed it. A day will come, when I also must quit this world ; 
whatever may happen, I shall never be able to do so in a more 
honorable manner, than those brave fellows who fell on the field of 
battle. Oh! if they had seen with what intrepidity the whole line 
charged the enemy in the evening! Huzza! 

Un OFFICIER QUI A VINGT ANS DE Service.’ 


The corrective of these lines is close upon them : 

‘O age, reasoning and reasonable! A hundred thousand French- 
men came here for the purpose of destroying an equal number of 
their fellow-beings, and of sacrificing themselves, to defend the cause 
of a despot, whose iron hand would never have accorded to them 
the advantages of a representative government. O the wisdom of 


j ! 
our generation : B. STEELE.’ 


Lower down : 

‘ Here was spilled the blood of the young and the brave; here 
fell the hope of a father, the lover of the young maiden, and the hus- 
band of a young wife, tendre et fidéle. Here death was triumphant ! 
This earth was made drunk with human blood, and the scene of 
carnage of which this place was the theatre, was the work of the 
ambition of a single man, of une pauvire creature humaine, who re- 
ceived life and intelligence in the same way as did the most humble 
of the soldiers who perished for him. O men! men!’ 

Others, instead of philosophizing, turn their sympathy for the dead 
into a matter of speculation, by giving birth to an announcement, a 
sign, or an advertisement, after this fashion : 

‘Fitz Patterley has come here to render homage to the manes of 
his father, who died upon the field of honor, and who was furnish- 
ing saddler to the first regiment of dragoons. Fitz Patterley has 
inherited the patriotism and the trade of his father ; and he continues 
in the practice of both, at London, Number 40, Leicester Square.’ 

Underneath is this remark of a Frenchman: 

‘ This reminds me of the following epitaph, which I read one day 
upon a tomb aw Pére la Chaise :’ 

‘ Ci-git N. N+*+*+*, marchand mercier de la Rue St. Dennis, Nom- 
bre +++; la veuve, desoleé, continue le méme commerce, et espere 
conserver la faveur public.’ ‘ Here lies N. N +++, a haberdasher of 
Number + + +, Rue St. Denis. His afflicted widow continues to carry 
on the same business, and hopes for a continuance of public patron- 
age !’ 








Farther on, we read: 

‘Irving Brook, of London, has visited, for the third time, the plain 
of Waterloo, this 26th of July, 1826. He thanks heaven that it has 
freed the world, by the bravery of his countrymen, of the cruellest 
tyrant that ever wielded a sceptre.’ 

This tirade is followed by these epithets : 

‘ Chien d’ Anglais ! Brute! Béte.’ 

Lower down, are these Anglo-Frangais lines : 

‘Goddem, Goddem, pour moi bateau a vapeur, moi partir pour 
Londres, les Francais ménager pas nous !” 

Near these lines, is this phrase : 

‘ Benies soient les ames des braves, qui sont morts pour sauver leur 


pays!’ ‘Blessed be the souls of those brave men who died in the 
defence of their country !’ 


Then this vivat bachique : 

‘ Waterloo, Belle Alliance! Imperishable name! Huzza for old 
England, and the English army! Let’s drink; here goes !’ 

George D. Clark, from London, who visited this place the four- 
teenth of September, 1838.’ 

M. Goubau, a lithographer from Brussels, expresses the senti- 
ments which his journey to Waterloo inspired within him, thus : 

‘As putrefaction engenders life, and misfortune happiness, so the 
field of Waterloo, which saw the destruction of so many people, 
gave life to lithographs. I rejoice, then, at this common misfor- 
tune, or ill, as it has made my own particular happiness. 


Birstex et Rosstir.’ 


Un Hasitant DE Lonpres.’ 


; ; Govsav.’ 
Mr. Goubau is thus anathematized : 


‘ Brigand, dog, hog, and egotist, of the first order! Without doubt 
a Flemish man.’ 

It is worthy of remark, that the softer sex has been the first to 
renounce this exclusive spirit of patriotism. Les femmes have first 
attempted that fusion and system of alliance, subsequently aceom- 
plished by M. de Talleyrand. Thus have they written : 

‘ Je rougis de la haine et de Vorgueil des Anglais.’ 

‘ J’aime les Francais, de tout mon ceur et 7 espere toujours vivre parmi 
eux ; car les Anglais sont des préjugés et des bétes. 

* Une Anglaise, nommé Georgiana, qui a un amant officier Francais: 
twelfth September, 1826.’ 

‘ Et les Francais sont des amours.’ 

‘I blush at the hatred and pride of the English. 

‘I love the French with all my heart, and I hope I shall always 
live among them, for the English are full of prejudices, and are 
brutes. 

‘ An English woman, named Georgiana, who has a lover, a French 
officer: twelfth September, 1826.’ 

‘ And the French are loves.’ 

‘One Englishman can lick three Frenchmen at once !’ exclaims, in 
burlesque French, writing Jattir for battre, some cockney, scanda- 
lized at this avowal. But this explosion in no way arrests the sen- 
sibility of our belles compatriots. In another passage, are these two 
inscriptions : 

VOL, XIV. 8 
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‘My soul experiences here no sentiment of pleasure or of pain. 
My lover, who is a Frenchman, is not with me. 


Maria TEMPLETON.’ 
Then follow these two lines: 


‘ Je verse une larme de regret, 
Sur le sort des braves Francais. 


‘Emily Payne, an English woman, who loves the French with all 
her heart. Twelfth October, 1826: now staying at St. Omer.’ 


‘May I lose the remembrance of this fatal battle !’ writes Signor 
Caravillo. 


Next come some lines in Spanish, of which the following is the 
sense : 


‘Napoleon received at this place the price of his perfidious invasion 
of Spain. Thus perish all those who would wrong my country!’ 

Farther on, are these words, the imprint of a mind imbued with a 
sense of justice and generosity: 

‘I have ran through this book, and I have found in it an esprit de 
parti, and of partiality, which should never be allowed to exist in 
well cultivated minds. ‘ Honneur au courage,’ is my device, whether 
it be the courage of a Frenchman, a German, an Englishman, or 
of any other nation ; honour to all those who have said ‘ La garde 
meurt, mais ne se rend part!’ They have as much right to celebrity 
as those who, during one entire day, resisted a whole army. I speak 
of the brave Forty-Second Highlanders. Gro. Craven pe Saxe.’ 

Here I paused, well satisfied with what I had read. I could not 
say any thing more reasonable than this. I had no desire to register 
my name, nor had I any will to the manufacturing of prose or poetry. 


I gave the girl ten sous, the price exacted for the honor of scribbling 
in the Album, and went on my way. 


SONNET 


BY A MOTHER TO HER SLEEPING BOY. 


O, I could gaze for ever on that brow, 

Where innocence and peace in beauty rest ! 

Upon those curls, that seem a cherub’s nest ; 
That quiet smile, of sweet and heavenly glow, 
And the dark silken lash, which gently now 

Falls on that roseate cheek, so oft impressed 

With love’s warm kiss, when folded to this breast. 
And will thy face in manhood’s slumbers show 
These tokens of a soul within serene ? 

Or in their stead, by time, will marks of care, 
And disappointment’s traces, there be seen ? 

No, if a widowed mother’s fervent prayer 
Prevail with Heaven, the ills which hers have been, 

Shall never blight thee, bud of promise fair ! 








Stanzas.— Fourth of July Thoughts. 














































SACRED MELODY. 





BY G. HILL, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RUINS OF ATHENS,’ ‘TITANIA’S BANQUET,’ ETC. 





I 


Wuen from the flower of life has fled 
The sweetness of its early bloom, 
And o’er its fading tints are shed 
The dark, cold shadows of the tomb; 
O, then for hopes we cease to care, 
That light us not to worlds on high, 
But forms of seeming brightness wear, 
And, as we think to grasp them, fly ! 


Il. 


When, bright but fleet as morning dew, 
From Pleasure’s cup the sparkle flies, 
And Love but feeds a flame, if true, 
That even as he lights it, dies; 
Friendless and lone, by sorrow tried, 
O, then we turn from earthly bliss, 
To worlds where purer spirits bide, 
Beyond the false, cold smiles of this! 


FOURTH OF JULY THOUGHTS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUR OWN COUNTRY.’ 





Bort little more than a year ago, the guns of a steam-ship, at the 
earliest day-break of a misty morning, announced off the Battery 
the presence of a strange trans-atlantic visiter. The surprise of the 
population that hastened in battalions to see this new-comer, was not 
so intense as it would have been, but for the quiet attitude of the 
steam-ship, and her small size; for when the masses of the people 
first put their eyes upon her, she was at rest on the bosom of our 
beautiful harbor; and but few of us felt the magnificence of this 
great idea of a new steam-bridge thus discovered for the old world 
and the new. When, however, at high sun, the tell-tale telegraph 
on Staten Island reported in the distance another smoking monster, 
of leviathan size, and strange proportion, burrying thus the stream 
of population to the Battery, all our citizens began to feel an infla- 
tion of the heart, as this idea burst in its full magnitude upon them ; 
when that black-sided monster of the deep, the Great Western came, 
without wind or sail, thrashing with her wheeis into the midst of our 
shipping, and discharging her cannon, in honor of the triumph of 
Vulcan over Neptune. ‘They who had seen the progress of Fulton’s 
vast idea upon these very waters, and had felt in every thing the 
revolutions of society it had wrought on this continent, expanded 
their conceptions to the limits of a world ; for man by matter, 
now they saw, ruled the ocean and the wind; and he who was but 
matter, felt within his bosom the sparkling divinity that is part and 
parcel of Gop himself. Then it was, that the enthusiasm of the 
thousands on that Battery, of all occupations, and all the various 
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shades of education, eae forth in enna of tremendous grandeur, 
swelling from voices feeble, even in their highest pitch, to utter the 
height aud depth of the joy within. The “European- -born almost 
kissed the bridge that reached, as it were, to the hills and vales of 
his own dear home. The emigrant felt now he had not parted with 
every thing, for he had but to cross the river, and he was at his own 
hearth, w ith his own dear mother and his own dear sister at his 
side. The American, with the pride of a countryman of Fulton, 
rejoicing over another victory won for his immortality, felt that 
worlds had been taken up and moved, as it were, by some almighty 
arm; for America and Europe were now almost one; and he sha- 
dowed forth, in imagination of American brilliancy, the momentous 
consequences to society, to commerce, to agriculture, and to govern- 
ment, of the august revolution this sovereignty of steam was develop- 
ing. The inhabitants of Palos were not more impressed with 
the mightiness of achievement, when Christopher Columbus returned 
from the discovery of America, than when this new Christopher Co- 
lumbus of steam seized Neptune by the beard, and demolishing his 
trident, exalted Vulcan to his throne ; and the natives of Hispa- 
niola could not have been in much more amazement than we, when, 
in the short space of six hours, two steam-ships came into our port, 
in the teeth of all the cries of science, and in mockery of the three 
thousand miles of barrier. The hearty welcome of the people, the 
throngs of thousands that visited these ships, the public demonstra- 
tions of the authorities of the city, which called from the gallant sai- 
lor, now in command of ‘the British Queen,’ the hearty exclama- 
tion ‘ This is the proudest day of my life!’ we do not purpose to 
dwell upon, for we hasten to explain what we consider are to be the 
revolutions of this now ocean-extended sovereignty of steam. 

This virgin world in which we dwell, demands of the old world 
but two influences — Men and Money. Our wildernesses are rank 
for want of men, and on our own geography i is written, in river, lake 
and hill, ‘rHE PROMISE TO PAY,’ in abounding interest, all rational 
investments of money. The Swiss who is perched on a declivity of 
the Alps; the Irishman who earns but a miserable livelihood in 
rejected bogs; the Hollander, who can rescue no more of soil from 
the sea ; the Sicilian, who has hardly enough of maccaroni and wine 
for his being; the Swede, from his sands of pine ; the Pole, hunted 
by the Russian cossack ; the German, from the historic battlements 
of the Rhine, or the tich graperies of the plain, we invite; we 
welcome here, each and all; whether they come from the burning 
land of the Moor, or the frozen regions of Siberia; for this ever has 
been the asylum, the refuge, of every people of the old world, from 
the time the puritan Englishman landed on the rock of Ply mouth, to 
the landing of the Swedes on the Delaw are; the Dutch in our own 
New-York ; the Germans in Pennsylvania; the Spaniards in Florida 
or Alabama; and the F'rench in Louisiana. It is the glorious pre- 
rogative of a republic, to mould all nations into one; to change the 
subject to the citizen; to tame the monarchist to the republican ; 
and to raise up the disorganizer and the agrarian to the dignity and 
grandeur of a sovereign himself. True, in this fusion of conflict- 
ing elements, there is often danger; but the experience, not of 
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the half a century alone of the constitution, but of the rwo HUNDRED 
yeARs of the prevalence of republicanism in America, proves it can 
all be done. 

The introduction of emigrant population, which ocean steam 
navigation is to effect, has scarcely attracted public attention as 
yet. This navigation is so much in its infancy, that we have not 
thought of its ultimate influence upon the tide of population that has 
for two hundred years been running to America, with a swell and 
force increasing every additional day. Nor is it probable that this 
influence will be immediately felt, on account of the high price of 
the passage money, and the greater pay the steam-ships can have for 
passengers on business or pleasure; but it is as sure to be felt anon, 
as was the like influence in settling the great west of this country, 
the states of Michigan, Lllinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Arkansas, which, without steam navigation, could have been hardly 
settled even to this day. The frequent and rapid communication by 
the steam ships, through letters as well as by passengers, is constantly 
leading to an interchange, and a similarity of thought, that break 
up the foundations of society in the old world. The amount of 
foreign letters that have gone through the New-York post-office is 
prodigious ; amazing, indeed, to those who mark its yearly increase. 
London now is as near to us as New-Orleans, and Liverpool is bet- 
ter known than St. Louis. Paris exerts over us a local influence, 
as if it were but just over the Hudson. The milliners of the Boule- 
vards are omnipotent in Broadway. An American lady is awed and 
abashed, if she disobeys the fiat of a Parisian femme des modes. Ger- 
man musicians are dictating law in the language of the soul. Ger- 
man soldiers, the guardians of our republic, parade our streets in 
uniform. Rossini is as well known here as on the Rue de Rivoli. 
We almost fancy we can at times hear the prolonged notes of the 
Grisi. Europe reigns in our saloons. Even the kitchen has yielded 
at last, and Paris is now complete master of that important cabinet. 
Thus the European that comes here, finds here a home. He has 
journals of his own tongue to read, and a society of his own to live 
in. Thirty or forty thousand Germans are among us in our city, 
They have two newspapers, in their own language, of opposite politics. 
Twenty-five thousand I‘renchmen are here. They have two journals 
of their own. The Spaniards and the English have their journals, 
also, and we are flooded with English literature. Indeed, one of the 
penny papers, the Dispatch, republished a whole number of Nicholas 
Nickleby, within three weeks after its publication in London, and in 
less than a week after its arrival here, which it sold for only three 
cents! 

‘Calum, non animum, mulant, qui trans mare currunt, was the remark 
of a Roman. Such a remark is emphatically true of many parts of 
New-York city. CoLoene is not more German than parts of the 
eleventh ward of this city. Cork abounds in many of its streets 
and lanes. The English Chartists are here a powertul body of men. 
Even the Welch have a church, and a periodical. The French amalga- 
mate more with us than any of our foreign population. But the lan- 
guage of each prevails in its own circle, to its full extent. It is well 
known,that on a Sunday, the people of the continent of Europe resort 
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to the suburbs of their cities for exercise and air; and now let those 
who wish to see how even this European habit prevails in New-York, 
visit Hoboken on a Sunday afternoon; a place which then appears 
to us more like the suburbs of Antwerp, or some other European city, 
than American ground. 

We have thus dwelt upon the European associations of New-York, 
in order to show how little sacrifice of habit a European makes, 
in leaving his own land to come to this. This sacrifice having been 
made less and less every day by the packet-ships, is now made less 
than ever by the steam-ships ; and thus stronger temptations are held 
out for the emigrant to come. A German who embarks from Rotter- 
dam, is not much farther from home, than he is there from the Upper 
Rhine. Hamburgh is about as near to us as Vienna is to Hamburgh. 
Rome is farther from Havre than Havre is from New-York. The 
Tyrolese, the Alsatian, the Bernese, who leave their mountains as 
mercenaries, to go and fight Neapolitan or Austrian battles, would 
be, practically, but little farther from home, if they were upon the 
Alleghanies, or even in Wisconsin, or lowa. Ocean steam naviga- 
tion, monthly and semi-monthly developing these facts, will break up 
the thickly-settled societies of Europe in the end. Steam-ships will 
anon take over emigrants cheaper, and of course quicker, than the 
packet-ships or transient ships now can. The freight of human 
beings, we foresee, will be a great trade of the world. Steam-ships 
are the bridges, on which the Pole, the Austrian, the Prussian, the 
Hungarian, the Norwegian, the Swede, the Frenchman, the Span- 
iard, the Italian, perhaps the Turk, and Circassian, and Georgian, 
anon, will pass over to us, as the Goths and Vandals passed to their 
land of promise. 

Well, let them come! We feel no great alarm, in this embryo 
Rome, for the august destinies the Father of men is forming for his chil- 
dren. As we receive them in our imperial city, we can pass them on 
to the untrodden vales of Lowa, or to the wilderness of the Rocky 
Mountains, or beyond, upon the shores of that Pacific Ocean, where 
the Anglo-American is one day to dictate trade to China. All these 
people come, even if they come wild among us, not only to till our 
virgin land, but to be moulded and re-formed for republican citizens. 
If we can make nothing of them, we can make much of their chil- 
dren. Ifthe emigrant son of Erin will not ‘change his own mind,’ 
his children make the best of Americans. If the German or the 
Arcadian will not become one of us, we will become one among 
them. Before the invincible spirit of Anglo-American chivalry, we 
see every thing fall, and thus we have but little to fear. Again, what 
importation is there so rich as that of human beings? Our English 
ancestors perilled their lives on the coast of Africa, and violated 
every rule of right, to take human beings to make slaves of in America; 
but here, beings of our own color, with whom we can amalgamate, 
and whom we can exalt; full grown men, paying their own freight, 
and of their own free will, are hurrying to our shores, and why have 
a doubt in welcoming them to our interior? Europe has trained them 
for us, at great expense. Tlieir purses are at times full, to be ex- 
pended upon us. But even if they come without a purse, they come 
with brawny arms and strong limbs; with bodies and souls, which 
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are always capital in America. We thus keep Europe nursing men 
for us. Europe becomes the cradle of America. We take from the 
mother’s arms the full grown boy, upon whose rearing she has spent 
one fourth of a life. Ay, England, Ireland, Scotland, France, all 
Germany, are but a nursery for our country. They make men ; we 
take them, and work them. What Great-Britain went to war with us 
about, she has yielded in peace — the right of a subject any where to 
become a citizen. The power of impressment is not confined, with 
us, to what England has claimed over her sailors ; for we exercise a 
moral impressment over all mankind. We make it the interest of 
a world to become American CiTIzENs. 

Ocean steam navigation, thus building a floating bridge between 
the old world and the new, is about to give us THE MEN We want, and 
with the men, comes THE MONEY. 

I was standing one day in the cathedral at Westminster, with a highly 
educated Englishman, proud of his own country, and with the bones 
of our common glorious ancestors around us, both inspired with the 
teeming associations of that august pile of British glory, when he ex- 
claimed, in a kind of sorrowful enthusiasm, as we passed by the tombs 
of the slaughtered sailors and soldiers who had fallen in America, ‘ What 
a misfortune for us all, was that horrible revolution! We have lost 
you, but you have lost all!’ I did not agree in opinion with him, 
and we fell there, amid the tombs of Norman kings, and grave old 
poets, and statesmen, and soldiers, into a generous discussion, which 
gave an impulse to thought that exalted, even in my own visionary 
eyes, the glory of what I believe to be inseparable from my coun- 
try. ‘ What can you do,’ he continued, ‘ in the disunited energies of 
a democracy ? What great work? What immortal achievement ? 
What old Westminster, about which, if possible, you are more fran- 
tic than 1? You must always be poor. You can have no entailed 
estates. You have no aristocracy. You can effect nothing, for you 
can never work long together ; and you have no select body of men, 
who have time to be educated above the public; and then money 
enough to spend in bringing up the public to them.’ 

While I was ready to admit that the tendency of a Republican 
Democracy was to keep down the few, I was also arguing that it 
exalted the many ; but | soon saw that he had fallen into the common 
error of all Europeans, of all shades of opinion ; that a republican 
democracy could have no aggregated energies; that men could not 
do together, what they could do apart ; that an association of repub- 
licans could not bring to pass what was admitted to one titled man. 

Republicans, whose government is founded on faith in man ; 
whose ConsTiTUTION is but the pledge of man to man; where the 
governors have a trust from the governed, credited but for a limited 
time, upon an express promise to return it when that time expires, 
have necessarily discovered a new power of human action. The 
Declaration of Independence, as John Quincy Adams justly observes, 
in his late oration upon the Jubilee of the Constitution, was the first 

romulgation of this power among men. The constitution of the 
United States was but the embodiment in government of the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence, without which the Declara- 
tion was but mere words. This newly-discovered power of the 
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Adamses, the ‘Wesekline, the W edimgunia, and the Fetenees, that 
links together a people in one government, governing themselves 
without any intervention of hereditary machinery, is the faith of 
man in man; the confidence one man trusts to his fellow man; a spe- 
cies of partnership alliance, in which a government is the great factor. 
This new power of human wisdom, deveveloped in the Declaration of 
Independence, which immediately exalted man, from the condition 
of a subject to that of a sovereign, and which justifies American 
‘citizens in the exclamation, ‘ We are all princes of the blood-royal, 
of the common sovereignty of the people,’ operates, however, upon 
all society ; upon the physical as well as upon the political condition 
of man; upon the earth and ocean, too, as well as upon the charac- 
ter and mind of man. 

Every observing man, who notes and contrasts what he sees in the 
old world and in the new, is struck by the amazing activity of the re- 
publican man, in contrast with the monarchical man. The life of the 
Austrian, the Russian, the Italian, uninvigorated by the inspiring influ- 
ences of republican liberty, differs as much from the progress of the 
American, as the motion of the snail from the lightning velocity of 
the locomotive. Even so, in proportion, do the activity, the enter- 
prise, the multiplied powers of man here, differ from the man of 
France, or the man of England; not so much, we grant, as in the 
cases cited, for liberty is an inspiration in France and England, as 
well as in America. This striking contrast written upon our soil, has 
been observed by Mrs. Jameson and Lord Durham, between the 
subject of the Canadas, and the citizen of the United States, 
engraved upon the borders of Vermont and New-York, of Ohio and 
Michigan, in letters so visible that the world marks the contrast of the 
old institutions and the new, when acting side by side in the virgin 
world. If we had room to dwell upon this subject, we could 
evolve and explain the reasons ; but as the fact is one demonstrated 
on our own geography, uttered in our brief but miraculous history, 
vindicated also by our commerce and manufactures, and our rail- 
roads and canals, it is hardly worth the while to dwell upon what 
every body admits. Such an amazing power have these, our new 
institutions, upon even the monarchical man, that the moment he feels 
the inspiring influence of republican associations, new faculties are 
developed within him. Thus the poor emigrant of Erin, who comes 
houseless and breechless to our shores, is often, very often, metamor- 
phosed into the man of properity; his children make the very 
best citizens we have ; and many of such men’s children now hold the 
high places of our republic. 

The faith of man in man, which is the defence of a republican 
constitution, dispenses with the necessity of a military defence for 
domestic subordination, and thus leaves to society the full develop- 
ment of all its physical capacities for the culture of the earth, the 
navigation of the seas, and the progress of science. Where this 
faith exists, no standing armies are necessary, in which thousands 
and thousands of men are consumers and not producers. They who 
in older countries hold the sword and bear the musket, in ours take 
the pick-axe and the plough, the wheel-barrow and the shovel. 
Thus a republican man is often double the monarchical man. 
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The Constitution of the United States, the invisible electricity of 
which is faith of man in man, thus pervades every valley, and ravine, 
and hill-top, of the immense confederacy that acknowledges its ‘stars 
and stripes.’ This constitution, written in parchment, and preserved 
in the archives at Washington, has not a single bayonet to defend it; 
and yet su far, its authority has been more omnipotent than any 
power that ever directed human aflairs, unless it be the power of 
Almighty God. Itis but a charter; it is but acorporation; it is but a 
contract; not even created by this our generation, but entailed upon us 
by our fathers; and yet it is as holy as any covenaat the Father of 
the Universe ever left for man. 

We come now to trace out the effects of the charter of our fore- 
fathers, of which the Federal Government is the corporation, upon 
this our common country ; and we proceed also to see what can yet 
be accomplished by this new American /ever of human action; we 
mean the system of credit, of trust, or of faith of man in man, which 
we consider the electric power of a republican form of government. 
When George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Robert Morris, John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and others, first 
struck out the truths of the Declaration of Independence, they also 
conceived the idea of levying upon monarchs and monarchies a tri- 
bute, or tax, for the defence of the very anti-monarchical truths of 
that declaration ; and for this purpose, they despatched commissioners 
to raise loans in Holland, France, and Spain, to overthrow the very 
principles that kept the monarchs of those countries upon their thrones. 
Success attended them. They knocked the heads of monarchies to- 
gether, and in the collision, our own country was struck out. Their 
lever of action was the lever of credit. They borrowed money, and 
the monarchies had faith that they would return it, with interest. 
Since peace was declared, particularly since the last war, during 
which time the country has made its greatest progress, the children 
of the republic, upon whom has fallen the mantle of their fathers’ 
principles, have adopted corresponding princples of action. European 
money is now fortunately not wanted for war, but it is daily wanted, 
nevertheless, for the arts of peace. We want to use Europe now, to 
develope our strength, just as our fathers used it, in the revolution, 
for their arms. We want money now, not to fight battles, but to 
make rail-roads and canals; to build up towns, and villages, and manu- 
factories, and to clear off the wilderness, which is in our way. For- 
tunately, this American lever of a credit system enables us again to 
lay all Europe under tribute for our own aggrandizement. We thus 
take the dollars of European capitalists, and with them we go through 
our mountains in tunnels, pass over rivers on exalted bridges, and 
moving thus by the power of steam, on the wings of the wind, as 
it were, our Union, which was in danger of tumbling to pieces from 
its over-growth, is now more consolidated than when we first started 
with the old thirteen states. New-Orleans is nearer New-York now, 
than Charlottsville, (Virginia,) was, in 1776. , 

Let us delay, for a moment, to examine the power of this American 
lever of credit upon the old world and the new. Individual credit 
is capital. The bones and muscles of the poor, endorsed by industr 


and character, are thus equivalent to the money-bags of the rich. Thus, 
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what in other nations is but a minimum in society, becomes a mazi- 
mum here. He who has nothing, upon the pledge of his faith, thus 
becomes something at once. The ‘promise ¢o pay’ is thus converted 
into the power to ave ; and the question of the loaner of money is 
not, ‘Is he rich?’ but ‘Is he prompt ! is he capable ? is he honest (’ 
which are pledges of faith of more importance than actual wealth, 
Credit thus becomes a republican agent, and levels society upward 
at once. But aggregated credit, association, is an agent far more 
plenipotent for republican action. It solves at once the mysterious 
destiny of a republican democracy, 

As my English friend was revelling in the intoxicating associa- 
tions of his glorious Westmiuster, | pushed upon him this train of 
thought. True, we have no Gothic piles of antique grandeur, for 
we bide our time; but we hesitate not to undertake tasks that old 
England herself would stagger under now, with centuries of age upon 
her head, and the wide Asiatic world at her feet. We have no aris- 
tocracy, and never can have one, till a revolution changes our laws, and 
re-models our society ; but we can have all the blessings attendant 
upon their concerted action, without any danger at all. The castles, 
the cathedrals, the towering fortifications, they create, we do not 
want; for our concerted energies are needed and used, in clearing the 
wildewnees:i in threading its rivers with the steam-boat, or else in linking 
the river and the lake, or the sea, or the canal, or in saving time that 
is precious, by a locomotive upon a rail-road. Union, with us, effects all 
of good an hereditary aristocracy can effect over sea. A democracy, 
by such an union, turns its vast energies into a monarchical agency at 
once, but without hereditary power; a responsible agency, to be 
yielded whence it came, the moment its task is wrought. So, when 
the people of New-York we/led the Erie canal, that corporation of 
the people called the State, fulfilled that will, and the work was done. 
Thus this unity of republican action is not only capable of great un- 
dertakings at home, but it uses the American leyer of credit to bring 
the money of foreigners to do our work. The fact is now as clear 

as day, of almost all our public works, that foreign money not only 
builds them, but they are actually built by foreign hands. ‘The 
Irishman does the work, and the Londoner finds the plenipotent 
dollar. American mind forms the conception, and directs the labor. 
It is very true, that at present, utility is the main-spring of American 
action ; but ornament, beauty, and the arts, follow in its train; and the 
agency that thus suddenly metamorphoses the wilderness of America 
into a cultivated country, if not a garden, can create a gallery of arts, 
or the most gorgeous structure of the architect, It would be easier 
to build a Westminster, than to create a state. The work of the 
Pyramids was nought, compared with the work of our fathers, who 
subdued the howling wilderness, alive with savages, to their own 
will. 

The extraordinary spectacle our republic now presents, as it brings 
to bear the American lever of human action upon mankind, is as 
novel as it is amazing, to the other nations of the world. The Ro- 
man republic, whose sovereignty was on the Capitolum, brought the 
Thracian, the Gaul, the Briton, and the African, to Rome, and its 
campagna, to build its temples, its aqueducts, its Pantheons, and its 
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mausoleums; but it dragged them there as‘slaves, and poverty was in 
their train; and what they did, shortened in nothing the distances mag- 
nificent of her encumbered empire, or yielded any return. The world 
rushes, of its own free will, to this our Rome of the West, not to be 
subject to bondage, but to the enlivening influence of emancipa- 
tion from what bondage it has. The faith of man in man, which is the 
elementary principle of all our governments, federal, state, and muni- 
cipal, has developed in business a system of associated credit, that en- 
ables us to command European capital, and to hurry on the natural 
progress of our new world. We thus exhibit to mankind the ama- 
zing spectacle of a people but just settled in a wilderness, taxing the 
men and money of all Europe, for the execution of its public works; 
while resting upon the exercise of the higher faculties of man, his 
contriving, thinking, and directing powers, Americans, as masters, in 
fact, make Europeans willingly do their work. Thus the world labors 
for us; and this is, in part, the solution of the mystery of our wonder- 
ful progress. Never before did a nation, without arms, thus exercise 
the power of intellect over the human race! The réaction of this 
mind upon Europe, strengtheued by ocean steam navigation, through 
letters, visits, and example, we have not time to dwell upon here; 
but we solemnly believe it must end in an assimilation of the govern- 
ments of the earth, and in an equality of interests among mankind. 

What of change the American lever of faith in man, of credit of 
man to man, has wrought upon the geography and society of our 
new republic, every body sees, who has attended to our history. It 
borrowed money of Europe, in the revolution, to beat back the myr- 
midons of Europe. The genius of this system of credit was perso- 
nified in that wonderful man, Robert Morris, who, by it alone, fed 
and clothed the whole American army. It purchased for us the 
great valley of the Mississippi. It first sent the American flag to 
China and the Mediterranean. Without it, commerce flags in an hour. 
The spindle and the trip-hammer move upon it. The trowel and 
the hod are lifeless without its agency. The Erie canal was built 
by it, and every public work is upon the same foundation. The first 
locomotive was started by its impulse. In short, the moment it is 
destroyed, the republic has upon it the paralysis of despotism ; for 
credit is the electric power of republicans, and the great agrarian of 
the age, who, as it builds up fortunes, demolishes them also, and thus 
keeps society nearly upon that level, without which a republic cannot 
long exist. 

We have not thus dashed off a hasty eulogium upon a well orga- 
nized system of credit, for the purpose of eulogy alone, but to add to 
it some brief remarks upon the temperament, the character, the im- 
pulses, of our novel society, thus created. We are not English, though 
we speak English; for the stately grandeur of English society, its 
timidity and cautious formality, are hardly known here; but we are 
more French, with much of the excitability, the sprightliness, and 
the power of adaptation to all circumstances that people have. The 
rush of the whole intellect of the country to politics, that unfortu- 
nate mental diversion of its high power, is — but for a moment ; for we 
are now in the crisis — making us a nation of political hypocrites, 
without the manliness to express and defend a principle, when it is 
unpopular ; but the intellect which is now abandoning politics, and 
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devoting itself to the elegant pursuits of agriculture and literature, 
adorned by the illustrious examples of an Irving and a Channing, 
will soon put the nation on the right road of moral independence ; 
for fame, it will be seen, is more easily obtained by the pen, the 
pencil, or the chisel, or even by the plough, than in the now over- 
whelmed paths of the politician. Of character, in our state of Ame- 
rican and European fusion, and in the conflicting elements of nor- 
thern and western and southern society, we can hardly be said to 
have any at all, that is fixed. Our republic is floating upon a chaos 
of these elements, the only land-marks of which are our state 
corporations. New-England character, however, is the great predo- 
minating principle, that seems to be subduing others to its power, by 
the force of immigration, and the better instruction of its immigrants. 
The press of the country, that powerful engine of American action, 
is in New-England hands. The professions, generally, are theirs. The 
manufacturers, and the artizans, and the commerce, are theirs, as a 
general remark, which all, as agents of action, powerfully predomi- 
nate over the public mind. We are, also, what foreigners will 
scarcely believe, an eminently poetical people. Our country is a 
moving romance of history, and our countrymen are romancers in 
action, and knights-errant, often, in principle. The pen is not yet our 
instrument of action upon posterity, we know, but the pick-axe is. 
What Mind conceives, it writes not upon paper, but scrawls upon the 
earth. Our imagination wraps itself in powder, and acts upon the 
rock and on the cliff; now tunnelling the hill, and now blowing up the 
mountain. Steam is our spirit of poetry. We are Cyclopean wri- 
ters, with the earth for our tablet, and Vulcan and Mulciber are our 
ideal gods. The Irishman is our Canova. The shovel is our chisel. 
The wheel-barrow is the American broom. Steam-boats are our naiads 
and our nymphs. Gold is our glory. We are not men fat and full, 
as other nations are; with the round portly bulk of the Briton, the 
stoutness of the German, or the ruddiness of the man of Italy ; but 
lank and lean men, of but little bones, less flesh, much of muscle, and 
all blood ; spirits in frail tenements of clay; born for a short life, but 
to live years and years in that life. One of us is two men, thus. Our 
real population doubles that of our numbers, by the intense activity of 
our lives. Our bond of union, that faith of man in man, of which we 
spake, consolidates our power for action. Our lever to lift the old 
world is the same American engine of faith, of confidence, of cre- 
dit, which, as our course inspires it, carries power with it. When 
Romulus was founding the Roman Empire, he went upon the Pala- 
tine Hill, and with his face eastward, whence came the father of 
man, consulted the auguries of the heavens. So did the Washing- 
tons, the Adamses, the Jeffersons, the Hamiltons, the Jays, with 
their eyes upon the human races of the eastern world, admonished and 
taught by their examples ; and then, invoking heaven, bequeathed to 
us the principles of liberty and union, in the constitution. If, with our 
faces eastward, consulting the destinies of the human race there, and 
invoking the guidance of heaven, we hold up, by our example, to an 
admiring world, the glorious illustrations of this liberty and union, 
westward the star of empire will take its way; and that Palatine 
Hill, on which Romulus stood, will be hidden in that dazzling blaze 
. ° 56 
of history, kindled up onthe rock of Plymouth by our puritan fathers. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 


Turoven the dim rooms of this deserted house, 
I’ll wander lone. Oh, what a spirit broods 
Above these shattered walls ! — sad, sad and mute, 
Yet eloquent of kindness. Here were heard 
Words of sweet import, and the gentle song: 
Here where I stand, hard by the threshold, worn 
With hourly-passing feet, were seen bright looks, 
That beamed a rapturous welcome; here the arms 
Of the fond husband clasped th’ expectant form, 
Sinking with joy to see him home-returned ; 

Here children sprang to kiss their sire beloved, 
And here, foretokens of the warmth within, 
Greeted the guest, who entered, free as air. 

Oh! let me pause and dream that, even now, 

I go to meet the happy ; to caress 

Dear, innocent children; to exchange my thoughts 
For intellectual coin of nobler worth ; 

To look around on quiet household shapes, 

Each lovely in itself, but oh, most fair, 

Surrounded by the atmosphere of home! 

Alas! the wind, that with a dreary sound, 

Sweeps through the corridor, like warning voice, 
Uttered by Desolation, chills my heart, 

And a deep sense of solitude weighs down 

The lifiing plumes of Fancy, as 1 view 

The real scene! 


Open, familiar door ! 
This was the cheerful parlor ; this the hearth, 
Round which, in narrowing circle, as the night 
Grew darker, and the gale of winter rose, 
Sate sire and matron, maiden, boy, and child. 
How lonely now ! — deserted, desolate ! 
Not even a chair for rest; gone, gone —all gone! 
The dust obscures the windows; woven far 
Along the cornices, the spider’s web 
Hangs in fantastic falls, as if to mock’ 
The memory of the rose-wreaths that were there, 
When some young bride appeared in white array. 
Oh, for a magic mirror, whence the past 
Might be reflected ! — every a gt scene ; 
But not the mournful, not the weeping group 
Around the coffin, robed in solemn black. 
Answer, ye silent walls !— was mirth or grief 
Predominant within? Which saw ye most — 
Cheeks pale with anguish, or hilarious smiles? 
I bid you speak; and yet, with conscious fear, 
I turn aside, lest deeper gloom, perchance, 
Should shroud the vacant room as with a pall. 


Farewell! thon crumbling tenement, farewell ! 
Thou hast outlived thy century of years ; 

But a few days, and thou shalt sink for aye, 

And fragments of thy structure shall suppl 

The poor man’s fire; so that, in passing oft 

For ever, thou shalt be, as in thy prime, 

The bounteous almoner of warmth and cheer. 
Farewell! 1 fain would stay awhile to muse 
On all the changes which have rolled around, 
Since thou wast founded in this pleasant spot; 
But such thoughts make me grieve ; and there are themes 
Too rife with real sorrow, in my heart, 

For me to sigh above the mouldering past. 

1 too, though young in years, have seen decay — 
Decay more sad than thine! Deep in the grave 
Are buried early hopes, with early friends ; 
Fortune has been my foe, and love my bane; 
And o’er my spirit sweeps the desolate dirge, 
Like the complaining wind, whose requiem-tones 
Wail o’er the wreck of this once happy home! 
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CRIME IN THE OLDEN TIME; 


OR, TE FIRST CAPITAL CONVICTION UNDER THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JERRY GUTTRIDGE’S REFORMATION.’ 


Sau O!’ cried young Walter Jordan, from the mast-head of the 
fishing schooner Betsy, as she was ploughing her way, before a strong 
east wind, across Casco Bay, in the then province of Maine, and 
heading for Falmouth, now Portland, harbor. 

‘Where away ”’ called out skipper Jordan, who was standing at 
the helm, and watching the boys, as they were preparing to take a 
reef in the main-sail. 

‘Three points on our weather quarter,’ said Walter. 

‘1 see her,’ said the skipper ; ‘come down and hand me the spy- 
glass.’ 

Walter hastened down, and brought the spy-glass to his father. 

‘Steady the helm!’ said the skipper, as he took the glass, and ele- 
vated it toward the distant vessel. ‘She’s a stranger,’ he added, 
after taking a brief look through the glass, ‘ and by them colors she’s 
got flying there, I guess she wants somebody to pilot her in. Come, 
bear a hand; get a double reef in that main-sail, before the wind 
tears it all to pieces. And we must try to hold on a little, too, and 
let that vessel come up.’ 

The boys soon had the main-sail under close reef, and the little 
Betsy was yawing off, and coming to, and tilting over the waves, like 
a lone duck that waits for its companions to come up. The strange 
vessel was nearing them quite fast. She proved to be a schooner of 
about thirty tons’ burthen ; and coming down under as much sail as 
she could possibly bear, she was soon alongside the Betsy. When 
she had come up within speaking distance, skipper Jordan hailed her. 

‘What schooner is that !’ shouted the captain of the fisherman. 

‘The schooner Rover, Captain Bird,’ was the hoarse, loud reply. 

‘ Where you from ? 

‘From the coast of Africa.’ 

‘Where you bound ?’ 

‘To the nearest American port,’ said captain Bird, who had now 
approached near enough for easy conversation. ‘ Any port in a 
storm, you know,’ continued the commander of the Rover; ‘and I 
think we have a storm pretty close at hand. What port are you 
bound to, captain ? 

‘I’m bound into Falmouth,’ said captain Jordan, ‘ which is the 
nearest port there is; and it is n’t more than ten miles into the harbor. 
If you a’ n’t acquainted with our coast, you jest follow in my wake, 
and [’ll pilot you in.’ 

The captain of the Rover thanked skipper Jordan for his polite- 
ness, and kept his vessel in the wake of the Betsy, till they entered 
the beautiful harbor of Falmouth. The town of Falmouth formed 
one side of the harbor, and Cape Elizabeth the other; and as captain 
Jordan belonged to the latter place, after making a graceful curve 
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through the channel, he brought his vessel to anchor near the Cape 
Elizabeth shore. The Rover came up, and anchored but a few rods 
distant. It was now near night; the strong east wind that was dri- 
ving into the harbor, began to be accompanied by a thick, beating 
rain; and as soon as his sails were snugly furled, and the little Betsy 
prepared to ride out the storm, Captain Jordan and his boys hastened 
on shore, to join the family circle, from whom they had been absent 
on a four weeks’ cruise. 

The storm continued through the next day, with heavy wind, and 
copious rain, Numerous vessels had come into the harbor during the 
night, to escape from the perils of an easterly storm, on the rough 
and dangerous coast of Maine; and inthe morning their naked masts 
were seen rocking to and fro, like leafless trees in the autumn winds. 
The inhabitants of Falmouth and Cape Elizabeth were but little 
abroad on that day; but many a spy-glass was pointed from the win- 
dows, on both sides of the harbor, to scan the different vessels that 
were there at anchor. None attracted more attention, or elicited 
more remark, than the little Rover. She seemed to be a strange 
bird among the flock. All said she was not a coaster, and it was 
obvious she was nota fisherman. She had a strange kind of foreign 
look about her, that induced the inhabitants, pretty unanimously, to 
decide, that ‘ she did n’t belong any where about in these parts.’ 

The storm passed over. The next day was clear and pleasant, and 
a gentle wind was blowing from the north-west. ‘The transient ves- 
sels in the harbor, one after another, shook out their sails to the 
breeze, glided smoothly through the channel, and put to sea. Before 
nine o’clock, all were gone except the strange little schooner, and the 
vessels that belonged tu the port, or such as were there waiting cargo, 
But day after day passed away, and the little Rover still remained at 
anchor. It could not be discovered that she had any special object 
in her visit to Falmouth. She had brought no cargo to the town, and 
did not seem to be looking for one. Her whole crew consisted of 
but three men, who were on shore every day, at Falmouth, or Cape 
Elizabeth, and entering into various little barter-trades with the in- 
habitants. Public curiosity began to be considerably excited, in 
regard to the strange vessel; and whenever the crew were on shore, 
their movements were observed with increasing attention. Day after 
day, and even week after week, had now elapsed, since the Rover 
came into port, and there she still remained at anchor, and her crew 
were spending most of their time in idleness; and no one could discover 
that they had any definite object ahead, Mysterious whispers, and 
vague rumors, began to be set afloat among the community, of a 
character so grave and awful, as to excite the attention of the public 
authorities. 

The time of which we are now speaking, was the month of July, 
in the year 1789. ‘The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts was 
then holding a session at Falmouth, in the district of Maine, and the 
session was near its close, When these mysterious rumors respect- 
ing the schooner Rover reached the ears of the court, the judges 
deemed it their duty, before the court should adjourn, to inquire into 
the matter. They accordingly sent for Robert Jordan and William 
Dyer, two young men of Cape Elizabeth, from whom many of the 
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reports in circulation were said to have emanated. Robert and Wil- 
liam, being brought before the court, were questioned as to what they 
knew concerning the schooner Rover and her crew. 

Robert said, ‘he did n’t know nothin’ about ’em; only he knew 
when they was piloting of her in, with the little Betsy, he heard the 
captain tell father they come from the coast of Africa. But what 
they come clear from Africa here for, without any cargo, and were 
staying here so long, without trying to get any thing to do, was more 
than he could tell.’ 

‘Well, have you never said,’ inquired the Judge, ‘that you did n’t 
believe but that there had been murder committed on board of that ves- 
sel? And if so, please to state to the court what were the circum- 
stances which caused your suspicions.’ 

‘Why,’ replied Robert, ‘ William and I have been aboard of her a 
good many times, bein’ ‘the lies off abreast of our house; and a 
number of times we ’ve staid aboard in the ev ening, and played cards 
with the men. They tell so many different stories about their voy- 
age, and talk so queer about it, that I never could tell what to make of it. 
T hey ’most always had some punch or wine to drink, when we was 
playing ; and after we ’d played till it got to be considerable well 
along in the evening, they would sometimes get pretty merry. Some- 
times they said they had come right from Engiand, and had n’t been 
out but twenty days when they arrived here ; and sometimes they 
said they ’d been cruising on the coast of Africa three months, to get 
a load of niggers, but could n’t catch ’em. And then one of ’ em 
says, ‘ How many times d’ye think old Hodges has looked over the 
ship news, to try to find out our latitude and longitude ? —and then 
he looked at the others and winked, and then they all laughed. 

‘And one time, it was a pretty dark evening, they had drinked u 
all the liquor there was in the cabin, and Captain Bird told Hanson to 
go into the hold and bring up a bottle of wine. Hanson kind o’ 
hesitated a little, and looked as if he didn’t want to go; and said he 
did n’t believe but they ’d had wine enough, and he did n't want to 
go pokin’ down in the hold in the night. At that Captain Bird called 
him a pretty baby, and asked him what he was afraid of ; and wanted 
to know if he was afraid he should see Connor there. And then 
Captain Bird ripped out a terrible oath, and swore he’d have some 
wine, if the d—1 was in the hold! And he went and got a bottle, 
and give us all another drink. When he came back again, Hanson 
asked him if he see any thing of Connor there. And Captain Bird 
swore he ’d throw the bottle of wine at his head, if he didn’t 
shut up. 

‘ And another time I was aboard in the day time, and I seea par- 
cel of red spots on the cabin floor, and up ¢ along the gang-way, that 
looked as if there ’d been blood there : ; and I asked them what that 
was, and they said it wasn’t nothin’, only where they butchered a 
whale. And then they all laughed again, and looked at each other, 
and winked. And that’s Ss pretty much all I know aboyt the matter, 
may it please your honor,’ said Robert, bowing to the judge. 

William Dyer, being examined and questioned, his testimony 
agreed with that of Robert J ordan, in every particular, with the addi- 
tion of one other fact. He said, ‘ when he was on board the Rover 
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one day, he noticed a little round hole in a board, in the after part of 
the cabin, that looked as if it might have been made by a bullet from 
a gun; and there was a parcel of smaller holes spattered round it, 
that looked like shot-holes ; and he took his pen-knife and dug out a 
shot from one of them. ‘And when I asked’em,’ said William, 
‘what they ’d been shooting there, Hanson said, that was where Cap- 
tain Bird shot a porpoise, when they was on the coast of Africa. 
And then they looked at each other and laughed.’ 

These circumstances, related so distinctly and minutely, by two 
witnesses, were adjudged by the court to be of sufficient importance 
to warrant the apprehension and examination of the crew of the 
Rover. Accordingly, measures were immediately taken to have 
them brought before the court. An officer was despatched, with 
proper authority, to arrest them; and taking with him eight assist- 
ants, well armed with muskets, he put off in a yawl-boat, to board 
the schooner. The officer stood at the helm, and had command of 
the boat, while two of the men were placed at the oars, and six stood 
with their guns all loaded and primed, and ready to give battle, in 
case resistance should be offered. 

When the crew of the Rover beheld the boat approaching, and 
observed the formidable appearance of the armed men, they were 
perfectly panic-struck. The thought flashed across their minds, with 
the rapidity and vividness of lightning, that by some unaccountable 
secret means or other, their guilt had become known, and they were 
about to be brought to a just retribution for their crimes. They 
stood a moment, gazing, first at the boat, and then at each other, 
with a vacant and irresolute stare. The captain then sprang hastily 
to the capstan, and ordered the men to help get the anchor on board. 
They flew to their hand-spikes and gave two or three rapid heaves at 
the capstan ; but a moment’s thought told them there would not be 
time to get the anchor on board, before the boat would be alongside. 
Captain Bird then caught an axe, and cutting the cable at a single 
blow, ordered the men to run up the foresail. The foresail and jib 
were immediately set, and the schooner began to move, before a light 
breeze, down the harbor. Her speed, however, was slow, compared 
with that of the pursuing boat; for as soon as the officer perceived 
the schooner was making sail, he directed two more of his men to 
lay down their guns, and put out a couple of extra oars. The four 
oarsmen now buckled down to their work, and the boat was leaping 
over the water at a rate that struck terror into the heart of Bird and 
his companions. 

‘H’ist that main-sail!’ cried Bird to his men, as soon as the schooner 
was fairly heading on her course ; ‘ spring for your lives! Get on all 
sail, as fastas possible! If wecan get round that point, so as to take 
the wind, before they overhaul us, we ’ll show ’’em that we can make 
longitude faster than they can !’ 

The men redoubled their exertions ; every sail was made to draw 
to the utmost of its power; but it was all in vain; the boat was 
rapidly gaining upon the schooner, and before she had reached the 
narrows between Cape Elizabeth and House Island, the boat was 
alongside, and the officer commanded Captain Bird to heave to. The 


order was not obeyed, and the schooner kept on her course. The 
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officer repeated his command, and told Bird if he didn’t heave to 
immediately, he ’d shoot him down as he stood at the helm. At the 
same moment, he directed two of his assistants to point their guns, 
and take good aim. Bird, perceiving the muskets levelled at his 
head, darted from the helm, and leaped down the companion-way, 
landing, at a single bound, on the cabin floor. His companions fol- 
lowed with equal precipitation, and left the Rover to steer her own 
course, and fight her own battles. The vessel, no longer checked by 
the helm, soon rounded to, and the officer and his men jumped on 
board. On looking down into the cabin, they perceived the three 
men were armed, Bird with a musket, and the others with a 
cutlass and hand-spike, and bidding defiance to their assailants. The 
officer quietly closed the companion-way, and having some men with 
him who understood working a vessel, they soon beat up the harbor 
again, and made fast to one of the wharves, on the Falmouth side. 
The wharf was lined with people, who had been eagerly watching 
the result of the chase, and who now jumped on board in crowds, 
and thronged the vessel. The companion-way was again opened, 
and Bird and his men were ordered up. Perceiving there were 
altogether too many guns for them on board, they came quietly up, 
and surrendered themselves to the officer. 

On being taken to the court-house, they were placed in separate 
rooms, and examined severally. The first, who claimed to be com- 
mander of the vessel, said he was an Englishman by birth, and that 
his name was Thomas Bird. The second said he was a Swede, and 
his name was Hans Hanson. The third, whose name was Jackson, 


said he was an American, and belonged to Newton, in the state of 


Massachusetts. They seemed to possess little confidence in each 


other ; and each feeling apprehensive that the others would betray 
him, and supposing the one who made the earliest and fullest confes- 
sion would be likely to receive the lightest punishment, they all con- 
fessed, without hesitation, that the captain of the Rover had been 
killed on the voyage. But all endeavored to urge strong palliating 
circumstances, to do away the criminality of the deed. They seve- 
rally agreed, that the vessel was owned by one Hodges, in England ; 
that their captain’s name was Connor; that they had been trading 
some time on the coast of Africa; that Captain Connor was rough 
and arbitrary, and abused his men beyond endurance ; and that, in a 
moment of excitement, they had sought revenge, by taking his life. 
They all agreed, too, as to the manner in which the deed was done, 
and the time and place. It was in the night time; they were in the 
cabin ; Captain Connor had been very abusive and overbearing, and 
Bird, who was more highly provoked than he could bear, hastily 
caught up a gun which stood in the cabin, loaded with ball, and shot 
Connor dead on the spot. They were then exceedingly frightened 
at what had been done, and tried to dress his wounds, and bring him 
to. But there were no signs of returning life, and they took him on 
deck, and threw him into the sea. They were then afraid to return 
to England with the vessel; and after many and long consultations, 
they concluded to come to the United States, dispose of such articles 
as they had on board, sell the vessel the first opportunity they should 
meet with, and separate and go to their respective countries. 
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Upon this examination and confession, the court committed them to 
jail in Falmouth, to await their trial for the piratical murder of Connor, 
on the high seas. At this period, the supreme judicial court of the seve- 
ral states, with the maritime or admiralty judge, were, by an ordinance 
of the old congress, authorized to try piracy and felony committed 
on the high seas. But before the next session of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court in Falmouth, or Cumberland county, the new congress, 
under the Federal Constitution, had passed the Judiciary Act, estab- 
lishing the United States’ courts. By this act, piracies and felonies 
on the high seas were committed to the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court of the United States. Although the officers of this court were 
inducted into office in December, 1789, the court held no session at 
Falmouth, for trials, till June, 1790. At this term of the court, 
the case of Bird and his companions was taken up. Jackson was 

ermitted to become state’s evidence, and was used as a witness. 
The grand jury, of whom Deacon Titcomb was foreman, found a 
bill against Bird, as principal, for the murder of Connor on the high 
seas, and against Hanson, for being present, and aiding and abetting 
him therein. 

The prisoners were arraigned at the bar of the court, and pleading 
not guilty, the court assigned them counsel, and prepared for the trial, 
which commenced on Friday morning. So strong was the public 
excitement on the occasion, and so great was the crowd assembled at 
the trial, that the court adjourned to the meeting-house of the First 
Parish, the desk of which was at that time occupied by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, the first minister settled in Falmouth. Deacon Chase, 
of Pepperell, now Saco, was foreman of the jury. The cause was 
heard and argued on both sides, in due form. The jury retired, and 
in the evening of the same day, came in with their verdict. Bird was 
placed at the bar, and the names of the jury were called over. The 
clerk then put the question : 

‘ What say you, Mr. Foreman? Is Bird, the prisoner at the bar, 
guilty, or not guilty?’ 

‘Guitty!’ replied the foreman, in a low and solemn tone. 

Bird dropped his head, and sallied back upon the seat. Although 
he had no reason to anticipate a different verdict, yet he did not seem 
to realize its awful import, until the sound fell upon his startled ear. 
His brain reeled for a moment, and darkness was gathering before 
his eyes; but tears came to his relief; he hid his face in a handker- 
chief, and wept like a child. 

When the same question was put to the jury in reference to Han- 
son, the reply was, ‘ Nor evumLty.’ 

On Saturday morning, the court met again, and the prisoner was 
brought in to receive his sentence. Mr. Syms, one of the prisoner’s 
counsel, made a motion in arrest of judgment, because the latitude 
and longitude of the sea, where the crime was committed, was not 
named in the indictment. The court overruled this motion, and 
proceeded to pronounce sentence of death. 

As this was the first capital conviction in a court of this republic, 
after the Federal Constitution was adopted, the counsel of Bird con- 
cluded, on that account, to petition the President of the United States 
for his pardon, and thus make another and last effort to save his 
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life. Accordingly, a copy of the indictment and all the proceedings 
in the case, was forwarded to General Wasuineron, then residing at 
New-York. But the President, with that sound wisdom and clear- 
sightedness for which he was so remarkable, declined interfering 
with the sentence of the court, either by pardon or reprieve; and 
that sentence was executed upon Bird, by Marshal Dearborn and 
his assistants, on the last Friday of the same month of June, 1790. 


A FOREST WALK. 


*Whuy should we crave a hallowed spot? 


An altar is in each man’s cot; 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads.’ 


Worpswortn’s ‘Gop 1n Nature.’ 


A vovety'sky, a cloudless sun, 
A wind that breathes of leaves and 
O’er hill, through vale, my steps have won, 
To the cool forest’s shadowy bowers ; 
One of the paths all round that wind, 
Traced by the browsing herds, I choose, 
And sights and sounds of human kind, 
In nature’s lone recesses lose ; 
The beech displays its marbled bark, 
The spruce its green tent stretches wide, 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scallop’d dome beside : 
All weave on high a verdant roof, 
That keeps the very sun aloof, 
Making a twilight soft and green, 
Within the columned, vaulted scene. 


Sweet forest odors have their birth, 
From the clothed boughs, and teeming 
earth; 
Where pine-cones dropped—leaves piled 
and dead, 

Long tufts of grass, and stars of fern, 
With many a wild flower’s fairy urn, 

A thick elastic carpet spread ; 

Here, with its mossy pall, the trunk 

Resolving into soil, is sunk ; 

There, wrenched but lately from its throne, 
By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 
Its huge roots massed with earth and stone, 

One of the woodland kings is cast. 


Above, the forest tops are bright 
With the broad blaze of sunny light : 
But now, a fitful air-gust parts 
The screening branches, and a glow 
Of dazzling, startling radiance darts 
Down the dark stems, and breaks below ; 
The mingled shadows off are rolled, 
The sylvan floor is bathed in gold : 
Low sprouts and herbs, before unseen, 
Dispiay their shapes of brown and green; 
Tints brighten o’er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle on the laurel’s gloss ; 
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The robin, brooding in her nest, 

Chirps, as the quick ray strikes her breast, 
And as my shadow prints the ground, 

I see the rabbit upward bound, 

With pointed ears an instant look, 

Then scamper to the darkest nook, 


| Where, with crouched limb, and staring 


eye, 
He watches, while I saunter by. 


A narrow vista, carpetted 


| With rich green grass, invites my tread ; 


Here showers the light in golden dota, 
There sleeps the shade in ebon spots ; 
So blended, that the very air 


' Seems net-work, as I enter there. 


The partridge, whose deep rolling drum 
Afar has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasinghis beatings as I come, 
Whirrs to the sheltering branches near ; 
The little milk-snake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day ; 
And now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue laughing sky I trace ; 


| On each side shrinks the bowery shade, 


Before me spreads an emerald glade ; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, 
That couch my footsteps as I cross; 
Merrily hums the tawny bee, 

The glittering humming-bird I see; 
Floats the bright butterfly along, 

The insect choir is loud in song : 

A spot of light and life, it seems 


, A fairy haunt for fancy-dreams. 


Here stretched, the pleasant turf I press, 
In luxury of idleness ; 

Sun-streaks, and glancing wings, and sky, 
Spotted with cloud-shapes, charm my eye ; 
While murmuring grass, and waving trees, 
Their leaf-harps sounding to the breeze, 


| And water-tones that tinkle near, 


Blend their sweet music to my ear; 
And by the canes shades alone, 
The passage of the hours are known. 


A. B. 5. 
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Cuartes Tyrrevt, or tHe Bitter Broop: a Novet. By G. P.R. James. In two 
volumes, 12mo. pp. 413. New-York: Harper anp Brotuens. 


Tre GENTLEMAN OF THE Otp Scuoot: a Nover. By G. P. R. James. 


I A In two 
volumes. pp.489. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tue almost simultaneous appearance of these two fictions — for they were both 
published, in England and here, within a month — makes it proper, as well as con- 
venient, to say what we have to say of them in one article. In fact, the presumption 
is reasonable, that they were both upon the anvil of the author’s invention at the 
same time; and that his mind, when fatigued with laboring at the one, found the 
relief of change in taking up the other. That such change affords relief, is per- 
fectly well known to all who have had much practice in composition; and we can 
very easily imagine, that a writer of such facility as Mr. James, and so thoroughly 
broken in to the harness of literary drudgery, might readily produce two distinct 
novels, im little more than the time he would bestow upon one alone. The evidence 
of his industry and fertility, therefore, is not m his bringing out these two romances 
in such near conjunction, but im the fact that they were preceded, at an interval of 
little more than a year, by a voluminous history, by a large volume of tales, by yet 
another novel, and, if we remember rightly, by some two or three volumes of bio- 
graphy. The wonder is, that working at them by turns, as we suppose he did, the 
two exhibit so little trace of similarity in plot, character, or incident. 

The general idea of ‘Charles Tyrrell’ is, to show the efficacy of trials, céoperating 
with good principles, in subduing the faults of a violent hereditary temperament, 
the ‘ bitter blood’ of the title. Charles Tyrrell, the hero, is the descendant of a race 
which for centuries has been distinguished by a malignant ferocity of disposition, 
always active, and at times breaking forth in such outrageous fary, as eoald hardly 
be accounted for, by any supposition but that of insanity. Im his father, this mau- 
vais naturel exists in full vigor; proving the life-torment of his gentle and unhappy 
wife, and only less effectual in crushing the soul and spirit of his son, because in 
the kindred temper of that personage, it finds a resisting power, almost equal in 
energy to itself. ‘The contrast to this character is a cold, philosophical skeptic, who 
has faith in neither virtue nor religion; whose intense selfishness has taught him to 
control his own passions, and take advantage of other men’s; and whose only con- 
ception of good and evil is founded upon the consideration of expediency. The 
other principal personages are the heroine and her mother; and the interest they 
inspire, is more in the mingling of their destinies with those of young Tyrrell, than 
in their own qualities or actions. 

It will be seen, then, that the range of character laid down by Mr. James, in this 
novel, is not extensive; and that of incident is but little more so. All turns upon 
the savage malignity of the father: its development, and the effects it produces on 
the disposition and fortunes of the son, are the material of the story. What that 
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story is, we need not indicate; for they who have read the book, are advised of it, 
and they who have not yet, would probably not thank us for the ill-timed disclosure. 
We have only to add, that itis largely imbued with interest ; that after the progress 
of the narrative has once commenced, it is kept up with vigor and directness, no 
impertinent episodes being introduced, to eke out the requisite number of pages and 
protract the catastrophe; and that the final consummation is brought about natu- 
rally, consistently, and to the entire satisfaction of the reader. 

In the ‘ Gentleman of the Old School,’ characters entirely different, and a different 
contrast, are exhibited ; the number of personages is greater, and the plot is much less 
simple. The eminent individual who gives the book its name, is a wealthy English 
baronet, well advanced in years, but enjoying that hearty and mellow old age, which 
coexists with health, serenity of temper, virtuous principles, feelings of pure benevo- 
lence, high cultivation of mind, unblemished honor, and the consciousness of being 
reverenced and beloved. ‘The contrast is, a man destitute of principle, of narrow 
intellect, placing his trust in cunning, and a slave to avarice. A parallel contrast is 
exhibited between the hero of the tale, « ho is a nephew of the ‘ fine old gentleman,’ 
and his rival, who is the nephew of the avaricious Mr. Forrest; these two being 
so drawn, as to present the difference between youth and age, in the opposition of 
their characters, and those of their respective uncles. Another personage, of striking 
characteristics, and exerting a decided influence in the progress of the story, is an 
old soldier, who has taken up poaching, not as a trade, but merely from the love of 
sport, and for the excitement of its unlawful prosecution. ‘This is a finely drawn 
character ; abounding in strong points of originality, and extremely well sustained. 
The gentle sex is represented by no less than four prominent individuals; the 
heroine, a loving but high-hearted girl, over whom the bad old man exercises the 
tyranny of an unloving father; a rich and beautiful widow, whom unrequited love 
betrays to the verge of crime, but wio redeems herself before it is too late ; an elderly 
German domestic, and an orphan girl, who suffers persecution from the licentious 
love of the younger reprobate, and subsequently plays a very distinguished part in 
the progress of the narrative. 

The incidents of this novel are much more varied and complex than those of the 
one first mentioned in this notice; they include a greater number of persons, and 
extend over a much greater lapse of time. As in the other, however, there is no 
needless interruption ; no superfluous delay ; nothing to excite the impatience of the 
reader, and inspire him (or her) with an inclination to skip fifty or a hundred pages, 
and find out at once what the fate of the parties is tobe. There are mysteries, 
indeed, but they are developed in gradual and regular progression, and not crowded 
all together at the end, asis the case in too many novels, for the mere sake of keeping 
the reader in suspense as long as possible. In short, the story is constructed with 
consummate skill, so as to keep interest alive, and yet give curiosity its progressive 
satisfaction. ‘The only fault, of any moment, that we can discover, is the somewhat 
too liberal employment of a disguise, which is not eventually explained, and cannot 
be, while it appears to be unnecessarily introduced. The novel betrays, also, one 
point of similarity with ‘Charles Tyrrell,’ which might have been avoided; the 
apprehension of the hero, in each, on acharge of murder. 

But they are fine novels, both of them; less brilliant, certainly, than BuLwer’s, 
but in every other point superior, as they are infinitely superior, like all Mr. James’s 
fictions, in their perfect freedom from any, the slightest, immoral taint, either in senti- 
ment, precept, example, or expression. This is high praise, which can be awarded 
to but too few novels, foreign or indigenous, of the present day. 
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Tue Apventures of Harry Franco. A Tale of the Great Panic. In two volumes. 
. pp. 525. New-York: F. Saunpers. 


Te praise which has been bestowed upon this work, by the critics of the weekly 
and daily journals, has seemed, in our judgment, to fall short of its deserts. ‘Harry 
Franco’ is an exceedingly amusing, racy, and original production. The author has 
struck a fresh and fertile vein, in his local metropolitan pictures, while his descrip- 
tions of nature, and of human character, are in a high degree natural and pictu- 
resque. There is a conciseness and felicity of expression, too, a general character- 
istic of the author’s style throughout the volumes, which argues well for the career of 
a hitherto unpractised writer. In short, ‘ Harry Franco,’ although it does not sanc- 
tify adultery, shock us with atrocity, stiffen us with horror, nor confound us with the 
dreadful sublimities of demoniacal energy, is nevertheless quite as entertaining as the 
most orthodox unnatural and fashionable fiction of the day. We shall suffer our 
author, however, to present his own credentials. The following scene succeeds a 
history of his first acquaintance with a dry-goods solicitor, technically called ‘ drum- 
mer, Who, mistaking him for a country dealer, had given him his card, on board of 
the steam-boat, taken him to his hotel in town, sent him his wine, given him theatre 
tickets, and requested him to call at his store in Hanover Square, where it was his 
intention to turn these courtesies to profitable account, in the service of his em- 
ployer. One morning, after the despondency which followed a day and night of 
accidental dissipation, Mr. Franco seeks out his obliging friend, as a friend in need : 


“*Havine dressed myself in my very best clothes, which, to tell the truth, were my 
very worst also, I set out, soon after breakfast, in search of the store of Messrs. 
J. Smith Davis and Company, whose names were on the card which Mr. Lummucks had 
given me. 

“It was a bright and pleasant morning; the streets were full of life and animation, 
and every thing looked promising and joyous to me. Men were hurrying past me in 
every direction, with Seale full of business and importance; and I thought, where all 
seemed to be so well employed, and in such haste, there could be no difficulty in findin 
something todo. But, asI was not stinted for time, I did not hurry myself, and walk. 
leisurely along beneath the awnings, stopping occasionally to gaze at the heaps of goods 
which were displayed in the stores, or to read some curious sign which attracted my 
attention. After a while, I succeeded in a Hanover Square, which I was astonished 
to see was triangular in shape, and soon discovered the large gilt sign of Messrs. 
J. Smith Davis and Company. Luckily, Mr. Lummucks was standing in the door, with 
his hat off, and his hair brushed down smooth and glossy. As soon as he saw me, he 
caught me by the hand, and dragged me into the store. 

“ * Howare you this morning, Colonel ?’ he said. 

“ *Very wih I thank you,’ I replied, speaking as respectfully as I knew how; ‘are 

ou well? 
ue Fine as silk !’ said Mr. Lummucks. 

“T was glad to hear him say so, and congratulated myself upon finding him in sucha 
pleasant humor. ee 

“The store of Messrs. J. Smith Davis and Company was not very large, but it was 
crowded with goods to the very ceiling, and in the middle of the floor were long piles of 
calicoes, about which were several young gentlemen, as busily employed as bees in a 
hive. 

“ A very little man approached us, from the farther end of the store, jerking his little 
arms and legs with the precision and ease of an automaton. His dress was new, and 
bright, and neat. Mr. Lummucks introduced me to him. He was no other than Mr. 
J. Smith Davis himself, the principal of the firm. I was almost struck dumb, to see so 
much importance confined within so small a compass. He shook me cordially by the 
hand, and asked Mr. Lummucks if he knew me. 

“ *Know him ?— like a book !’ replied Mr. Lummucks, 

' “Mr. J. Smith Davis shook me by the hand again, and said he was very happy to see 
me; he asked me how the times were, and offered me a cigar, which I took, for fear of 
ang. Ban, but the first opportunity I got, I threw it away. 

“ *Buy for cash, or time?’ he asked. : ; 

“ ] was a little startled at the abruptness of the question, but I replied, ‘for cash.’ 
“ ‘Would you like to look at some prints, Major?’ he asked. 
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“ *Tam much obliged to you,’ I replied, ‘I am very fond of seeing prints.’ 

“With that, Mr. J. Smith Davis commenced turning over one piece of calico after ano- 
ther, with amazing rapidity. 

«There, Major, very desirable article — splendid style— only two-and-six; we 
done a first rate business in that article last season; cheapest goods in the street.’ 

‘‘ Before I could make any reply, or even guess at the meaning of Mr. Davis's re- 
marks, he was called away, and Mr. Lummucks stepped up and supplied his place. 

‘“* You had better buy ‘em, Colonel,’ said Mr. Lummucks; ‘they will sell like hot 
cakes. But did you say you bought for cash ? ; 

“*Of course,’ I said, ‘if I buy at all.’ 

“ He took a memorandum-book out of his pocket, and looked in it for a moment. 

«Let me see,’ he said; ‘Franco, Franco, Franco; what did you say your firm was? 
Something and Franco, or Franco and somebody ?” F 

“ «T have no firm,’ I replied. 

“QO, you have n't ha’ n’t you? All alone, hey? But I do n’t see that I have got your 
first name down in my tickler.’ ; 

“«* My first name is Harry,’ I said. 

“ ¢Right, yes, I remember,’ said Mr. Lummucks, making a memorandum ; ‘and your 
references, Colonel, who did you say were your references ?” 

“ *T have no references,’ I replied ; ‘indeed, | know of no one to whom I could refer, 
unless to my father.’ 

“ “What, the old boy in the country ? 

“ ‘My father is in the country,’ I answered, seriously, not very well pleased to hear 
my parent called ‘ the old boy.’ 

“*Then you have no city references, hey ? 

“ * None at all, Sir; I have no friends here, except yourself.’ 

“ «Me! exclaimed Mr. Lummucks, apparently in great amazement. ‘Oh, ah! But 
how much of a bill do you mean to make with us, Colonel? 

“Perhaps I may buy a vest pattern,’ I replied, ‘if you have got some genteel 
patterns.’ 

“ *4 vest pattern!’ cried Mr. Lummucks ; ‘what! hav n’t you come down for the pur- 
pose of buying goods?” 

“ ‘No, Sir,’ I replied, ‘I came to New-York to seek for employment, and as you had 
shown me so many kind attentions, I thought you would be glad of an opportunity to 
assist me in finding a situation.’ 

“Mr. Lummucks’ countenance underwent a very singular change, when I announced 
my reasons for calling on him. 

«Do you see any thing that looks green in there?’ he said, pulling down his eyelid 
with his fore-finger. 

* *No, Sir, I do not,’ I replied, looking very earnestly into his eye. 

“ «Nor in there, either ? he said, pulling open his other eye. 

“ © Nothing at all, Sir,’ I replied. 

“ *T guess not!’ said Mr. Lummucks; and without making me any other answer, he 
turned on his heel and left me. 

“*Reg’larly sucked, Jack? asked a young man, who had been listening to our con- 
versation. 

“Do n’t mention it ! said Mr. Lummucks. 

**No you don’t!’ said the other. 

“ Mr. Lummucke walked up to Mr. J. Smith Davis, and whispered in his ear a few words 
upon which that little gentleman turned round, and frowned upon me most awfully. 

“TI was about to demand an explanation of this strange conduct, when Mr. J. Smith 
Davis came up to me, and told me he was nota retailer, but a jobber, and advised me, if 
I wanted to negotiate for a vest pattern, to go into Chatham-street. 

“‘ My first impulse was to take Mr. J. Smith Davis up in my arms, and give him a good 
smart cuff on his ears. But I restrained my indignation, and merely remarked to him 
that if he was not a retailer, he was in a remarkably small way. , 

“ “Leave my store, Sir!’ said Mr. Smith Davis, turning very pale. 

“ ‘Don’t be frightened,’ I said, ‘I would not stay in it upon any account.’ And with- 
out more ado I did leave it; but with feelings very different from those with which I had 
entered it. To meet with such a rebuff, upon my first application for assistance, was a 
cruel disappointment to me, and I could scarcely Yefrain from tears.” 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state, that although our author sat opposite to Mr, 
Lummucks again at dinner, yet that gentleman never afterward gave him a look of 
recognition. 

Equally life-like is Mr. Franco’s picture of auction practises, phrenological pro- 
fessors, his repulse at the Female Boarding School, etc. To his sea-views and 
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sketches on ship-board, the same praise may be awarded. ‘Take, for example, the 
subjoined description of a storm-scene. The vessel is approaching the Gulf Stream : 



















“The air grew warm and oppressive. We were soon in thick darkness, which was ih 
relieved, however, by continual flashes of lightning; the thunder pealed and rattled over i 
our heads, and our ship trembled like a leaf; soon the rain came down in torrents, and iF 
sudden gusts of wind assailed us on either quarter. Fortunately, we had shortened sail, | ae 
and made every prepartion for a storm, before it grew dark. The courses were hauled 
up, the topsails close reefed, the jib and spanker hauled down, and a storm stay-sail set. 
All hands had been called upon deck, except Snaggs, who, on account of his horrors, 
was allowed to remain below; and we all stood huddled together, on the quarter deck, 
that we might be in readiness to carry into execution any orders which should be given. 
For my own part, I enjoyed the sublimity of the scene highly, and felt not the least fear ; 
indeed, the only thing which annoyed me, was the water running down my back, which 
rather damped my admiration of the tempest. The sky was pitch black, but the sea 
was covered with little particles of luminous matter, so numerous and so bright, that 
they cast a greenish glare upon our ship, and showed in strong relief all her spars and 
ropes against the sky; in addition to this strange and matted light, a ball of phospho- 
rescent matter had gathered at each mast head, and at the ends of the yards, and gave 
the ship the appearance of being illuminated with goblin lanterns. These were novel 
sights to me; but to the sailors, and even to Captain Gunnel and the mate, they were ft 
sights of terror; these men who, on ordinary occasions, were full of ribald jests and x 
wanton oaths, now stood with hushed voices, apparently waiting for some expected evil. ‘a 
They knew, from experience, the dangers which surrounded them ; but I, from ignorance, 7 
was without fear or apprehension. I stood looking over the gunnel, watching the light- 
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ning asit crinkled along on the surface of the waves, when a shrill cry rising above the a 
tumult of the elements, and the pelting of the rain, and the roaring of the thunder, ae 
caused all hands to start with fear. The sound came from the forward part of the ship, “Ti 
and I recognized init the voice of Jack Snaggs; a flash of lightning the next moment ms 
showed the poor wretch standing between the night-heads, with his hands thrown above 4 ; 


his head, as if preparing to leap into the ocean. ‘Beara hand forward! exclaimed the HW 
captain, ‘and save him!— be quick! But it was too late.” oy 




























We do not affirm that ‘ Harry Franco’ is without its faults; for as a ‘tale,’ strictly 
speaking, it is somewhat desultory and unconnected. But we think we can perceive 
that it was not intended for a progressive story proper. It has more the evidences of 
an unpremeditated, natural sketch of the different phases which the career of an 
American boy sometimes assumes. We again cordially commend these volumes to 
the reader, as well calculated to reward, as they will certainly provoke, an attentive 
perusal. 





Sxercues oF Pustic Cuaracters, Etc. By Henry Lorp Brovenam. In two 
volumes. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey anp A. Harr. 





Tuese volumes appear to have been got up on the plan, and with the design, of 
the French memoires pour servir; that is tosay, as embodying materials heretofore 
used on divers occasions, and now worth collecting and preserving, for the use of 
future historians. The first volume contains notices of, and extracts from, speeches 
delivered by Mr. BrovGua, in Parliament and at the bar, on divers topics of great 
public interest, with short but spirited sketches of individuals who bore a prominent 
part in the discussion of those topics, or were otherwise connected with them, in 
some relation of agent or object. For example, Mr. Brougham’s defence of a Mr. 
Drakard, who was indicted for publishing some severe strictures on the practice of 
flogging in the English army, is made to serve as a hook on which to hang a por- 
trait of Consett, who was also indicted for the same offence. Mr. Brougham’s 
speeches against the Holy Alliance, furnish occasion for characteristic descriptions 
of the Emperor Alexander and Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Brougham’s great efforts in 
Parliament, on the subject of legal reform, are noticed in a page and a half, while in 
VOL, XIV. 11 
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connexion therewith, twenty-five pages are devoted to Jeremy Bentham, Mr. Du- 
mont, and Sir James Mackintosh. Mr. Brougham’s advocacy of parliamentary 
reform introduces portraits of Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, Lord Dudley, and 
some others of its supporters. These sketches are vigorous, graphic, and probably 
correct; and we read them with double interest, on account of the subjects and the 
limner. The second volume contains collegiate and literary miscellanies. 


Tue NortuHmMen in New-Eneoianp, or Americain the Tenth Century. By Josnva 
Tovtmin Smitu. In one volume. pp. 364. Boston: Hitt1arp, Gray anp Company. 


Tis is a praiseworthy attempt to present, in a popular dress, the accounts which 
have recently attracted considerable attention, of the early voyages of the inhabi- 
tants of the north of Europe to the shores of the American continent, at a period long 
anterior totheir discovery by Columbus. Mr. Smiru has diligently studied the volume 
published a short time ago at Copenhagen, containing those accounts in the original 
language in which they were composed, with Latin and Danish translations; 
and by adopting the form of dramatic dialogue, has succeeded in producing a work 
well fitted to interest the youthful mind, in a subject extremely curious and enter- 
taining. We cannot say that we agree with him in all his conclusions, or admire 
the taste of all his methods of illustration; but at the same time, we owe it to him 
to say, that he has made a valuable contribution to the stock of general information 
concerning the early history of our continent, 

The discovery and colonization of Iceland and Greenland by the people of Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden, not to say of Great Britain, led to the discovery of 
America, Nobody doubts that colonies were planted in Iceland as early as A. D. 

75; or that Greenland, west of Cape Farewell, was settled from the same quarter 
in the following century. Is it probable, that having thus advanced more than two 
thirds the distance from Europe to the American coast, these enterprising mariners 
of the north stopped short in the progress of discovery ? In a few years after estab- 
lishing colonies in Greenland, they explored the shores of the new world, from 
Labrador to Long-Island. ‘They sought to establish themselves at several points of 
the coast, but met with great opposition from the natives. Their adventures on 
these expeditions are recorded in the Sagas of Iceland, to which the historians of 
northern Europe are indebted for much of what is known respecting the early annals 
of their own country; and it is to that source Mr. Smit is indebted, through the 
publications of the Danish antiquaries, for the interesting relations contained in his 
book. There are some trifling matters in the volume to which we object. We differ 
from the author, for example, in regard to the propriety of calling Curisropner 
Cotumsus Christoval Colon. The latter was a Spanish corruption of his real name, 
which is still applied to him by the writers of old Spain; his original name being 
Cristofero Colombo, which assumes the Latin form of Christopherus Columbus. As 
the Latin has come into universal use in English and American books, why under- 
take to substitute the Spanish, as our author has done, throughout his volume, except 
now and then, when he forgets the affectation? But he has somehow or other got 
a erotchet in his head that CoLon was the original name. There is more reason for 
writing Knud instead of Canute, and Svend instead of Sweyn, as it is more correct, 
according to the Danish original; but still we dislike the change, especially in the 
case of the former word. The victorious monarch who subdued Britain at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, known to the Danes as Knud, is equally well 
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known to English readers as Canute. We heartily commend this handsome volume 
to the notice of all our readers, who have a curiosity to examine traces of the primi- 
tive condition of this vast continent. To such, it must prove a work of rare interest. 











Porutar Lectures on Geotocy. By K.C. Vow Leonnarp, Counsellor of State, 

and Professor at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. With Illustrative Engra- 
vings. Translated by Rev. J. G. Morris, A. M., and edited by Prof. F. Hatt, M. D., 
formerly of Washington College, Conn., and afterward of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont. Part First. pp. 100. Baltimore: N. Hickman. 












We have no hesitation in warmly commending these Lectures to our readers; 
since we are well assured that they will search in vain elsewhere for equally com- 
prehensive tracts, or even volumes, upon the subjects of which they treat. We have 
been especially interested in those portions of the lectures which describe the opera- 17 
tions of mining, discovery of ores, the modes of descent into various mines, in the 
old world, with the utensils employed, etc., etc. Our author depicts a mine at Falun, ; 
in Sweden, where, in a subterranean chamber, twelve hundred feet under ground, } 
the officers of the establishment hold their meetings, when the works are examined. 
It is ornamented with wainscotting, furnished with seats around a table, and from ' 
the ceiling is suspended a magnificent chandelier. The names of many crowned 
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heads are here to be seen. An ancient custom obliged every king of Sweden to visit 
the chamber, at least once during his reign. At Presberg, the downward ladders, 
conducting from one projecting rock to another, lead the workman ‘cewn to dark- 
ness,’ which, ai the depth of five hundred feet, becomes total ; and for a long interval, 
immense buckets, suspended to rattling and clanking chains, ascend and descend, in 
this dense and dim-obscure medium. The persons of the workmen, in their 
descent, soon become ‘ moist, unpleasant bodies;’ the steps of the ladders being 
covered with damp clay, as well as ice; and if the foot slip, the victim is suspended 
by his hands over the ‘horrible pit and miry clay’ below. In Peru and Sweden, 
rich mines are worked, in vast excavations, under populous towns, the streets of 
which sometimes rock under the feet of pedestrians. ‘he temerity and industry of 
miners often lead them to submarine operations, far under the bed of the sea, as in 
the coai mines of Cumberland, and the copper and tin mines of Cornwall : 
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“In the mine Huel-cock, in the parish of St. Justus, in Cornwall, which is now 
almost entirely abandoned, because of the danger, the workmen at some places had only 
eighteen feet of rock between them and the water of the sea. In clear weather, they 
could distinctly hear the noise of the waves; and during a storm, the roar of the ocean, 
and of the masses of rocks violently dashing against each other, was awful. At one 
place, where the ore was very rich, the workmen were imprudent enough to dig it away 
to such an extent, that there were but four feet of rock between them and the bottom of 
the sea over their heads. Here the roar of the waves was so alarming, that the miners, 
apprehensive of the water breaking through, several times hastily betook themselves to 
flight. Another, called the Lerant mine, at Landsend, in Cornwall, which constantly 
yields the most productive tin and copper ores, lies very near the coast. In 1834, the 
shaft was 960 feet, and the galleries branching off, extended more than 900 feet under 
the bed of the sea. The most remarkable enterprise of this kind, which many regard 
as fabulous, was accomplished in 1779, near the harbor of Penzanze, in the sea. When 
the water was low, a porphyritic rock, containing rich veins of tin, was observed above 
the surface. It was 120 fathoms from the shore. Even in summer, the wind occasioned 
violent breakers, and in the winter, the sea dashed so strongly against the rock, that 
every attempt to obtain the ore was fruitless. Notwithstanding these formidable diffi- 
culties, Thomas Curtis, a poor miner, whose courage and enterprise deserve honorable 
mention, undertook the task. He spent three summers in sinking a shaft. Only two 
hours a day could be devoted to the work, and every time he recommenced it, the exca- 
vation was found full of water, which it was necessary to bail out. Curtis erected an 
enclosure of twenty feet high around his shaft, supported by strong iron bars, and made 
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water-tight; then neither breakers, nor the waves, which rose only eighteen feet high, 
could seriously affect his operations. A bridge connected the rock with the shore. For 
a long time this mine was more productive than any in Cornwall. An American vessel, 
breaking loose from her anchor, was dashed against the enclosure and machinery, and 
all sunk to the bottom. We may suppose that many years hence, when other deposites 
shall have been exhausted, submarine mines will be extensively worked.” 


Other dangers, such as one sometimes encounters in horrid dreams, not unfrequently 
fall to the lot of these moles of the rocks, ‘slaves of the dark and dirty mine:’ 


“ Earthquakes sometimes expose the lives of the miners to danger, and are occasion- 
ally destructive to the subterranean operatives. The effects of the terrible earthquakes, 
which nearly destroyed Valparaiso, were particularly injurious to the gold mines of El 
Bronze de Petorca, in Chili. When the catastrophe occurred, there were some work- 
men in the pits, which are many hundred feet deep. Their situation was awful. The 
mountain quaked so violently, that the ladders could not be mounted without the great- 
est exertion. Large masses of rock broke loose from all sides; it was every moment 
expected that the sides of the shaft would fall in. Several miners were struck down by 
the falling masses, or so hemmed in, that they could not possibly be reccued. One of 
them reached the mouth of the shaft, but here the dust was so dense that he could not see 
his hand before his eyes. Immense blocks of stone were separated from the sides of the 
mountain, and these he heard rumbling down, without being able to see which way to 
fly, to avoid the danger.” 


We should not omit to add, that the excellent engravings leave nothing to be 


desired, to a complete understanding of the wonderful and interesting facts recorded 
in the well-printed pages. 


First Greex Lessons. Containing the most Important Parts of the Grammar of the 
Greek Language, toge her with Appropriate Exercises in the Translating and Writing 
of Greek. For the use of Beginners. By Cuartes Antuon, LL. D. One volume 
pp. 190. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


EXxceE._ent as were the Latin lessons, which were lately published under the direc- 
tion of the same able and accomplished scholar, and of which we have already spoker. 
in terms of unqualified commendation, these Greek Lessons, the eighth of the 
classical series, are yet superior tothem. The system is the same as that which 
this great teacher has adopted throughout all his works; of explaining, namely, 
every thing as he goesalong; of leaving no one subject, till it isabsolutely mastered ; 
and thus of conducting the learner, step by step, by a process of simple induction, 
from the very earliest rudiments to the most absolute perfection of the language. The 
method, however, of these, as of the Latin lessons, is so far new, that in the single 
volume are combined the three functions of grammar, exercises, and dictionary, 
The advantage of this combination is manifold: First, that it is much more easy to 
induce a boy to refer from one page to another of the same book, than to induce him 
to turn over tome after tome, first looking out the word in his lexicon for the sense, 
and then hunting up the rule in his grammar for the construction ; and secondly, 
that by these means every part of the ‘heoretical grammar, as it may be called, is 
practically explained to the learner, even in the outset. The utility of these Greek 
lessons we indeed consider almost incalculable. The great error in all teaching, 
and more especially in all American teaching, is the pushing forward, or forcing 
system ; the hurrying, or to speak more correctly, jumping to the conclusion, without 
having learned sufficiently the first elements of whatever science or art is the subject 
of study. Thus our artists paint historical pieces as large as life, when they ought 
to be patiently learning to draw from the antique; and our classical scholars are 
pushed into Homer and the orators, when they ought to be working might and main 
at grammar and prosody. The best cure for this, is the creation of good first books ; 
and these Greek Lessons we think the best First Book of the Greek language ever 
published, here or elsewhere. 
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Amenve Honorasie. — We yield, and with pleasure, a conspicuous place to the sub- 

joined ‘Amende Honorable to the Memory of a Hero of the Revolution, Gewerat 
Woopuvtt ;’ and would embrace the occasion to request the editors of the various 
journals of the Union, who have copied ‘The Battle of Long-Island,’ to give place to 
the substance of the accompanying correction. 







TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCKER. 


Str: In opening the pages of your Magazine, some two months since, to the memories 
of the past, you doubtless relied upon the correctness of the historical narrative they 
embodied. I sincerely believed that the sketch of ‘Tue Battie or Lone-Istanp,’ 
derived from authentic sources, and verified, so far as possible, by a collation of the 
authorities, and a comparison of its details with their various localities, to be an exact 
and faithful narration ; and yet, the annexed correspondence developes the injustice of an 
imputation on the patriotism and subordination of General Woopuvtt, into which 
I was led, through confidence in the accuracy of others. I allude to the passage 
wherein that martyr of the twenty-seventh of August, 1776, is accused of having been 
one cause of the disasters of that unfortunate day, in neglecting to guard the road from 
Bedford to Jamaica, by which the British succeeded in turning General Sutiivan’s 
flank. The interesting documents which follow, will show that this was not a portion 
of General Woopuvtt’s duty; he having been detached upon an expedition of a different 
nature, and with so inefficient a body of men, that, even had he been aware of so im- 
portant an occasion for céoperation with the American army, his efforts, unsustained by 
the necessary troops, would have proved inadequate to the defence of that pass. 

I marvel that the life of this interesting personage should not, before now, have been 
preserved in the various records from which rising generations have to learn the heroism 
of their forefathers. Few of our illustrious dead lived in a more eventful period than 
the half century, or more, comprised between the years 1722 and 1776, which respec- 
tively saw the birth and death of General Woopuutt; and none were associated in 
enterprises more numerous or more adventurous. Reared, like many a hardy spirit of 
our revolution, amidst the healthful and fortifying influences of agricultural pursuits, 
he ‘obeyed the summons which, in 1758S, called him to the ranks, and appointed him a 
major in the New-York provincial forces. He shared in the vicissitudes and triumphs 
of the French war; was at Crown-Point and Ticonderoga, at Frontenac and, it is be- 
lieved, at Niagara; and finally beheld at Montreal, in 1760, the conclusive reduction of 
Canada. 

After some years of repose, we find him, in 1769, elected a member of the assembly 
of our State, which had already protested against taxation, and maintaining, during the 
six ensuing years, the rights of his constituents. Deputed from Suffolk, in 1775, to the 
Convention which gathered together here on the tenth of April, to choose delegates to 
the Continental Congress, General Woopxutt headed the delegation which represented 
the same county on the second of May, in the Provincial Congress, of which body he 
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was elected President, on the twenty-eighth of August. He it was, who presided over 
that assembly on the ninth of July, 1776, when the Declaration of Independence was 
unanimously adopted, and when subsequently, assuming the title of the ‘Convention of 
the Representatives of the State of New-York,’ they formed the Constitution of our 
State. 

This catalogue of estimable services was sealed by martyrdom. But though the 
revolutionary scenes in which he was an actor occurred in our city and its immediate 
vicinity, still, until the appearance of the late Colonel Knapp’s ‘ American Biography,’ 
not only was our history a stranger to his patriotic virtues, but, by a singular fatality, a 
stigma was suffered to rest on General Woopuvtt’s name. The strictures of Judge 
Marsnatt, which led me into error, have found a place in other narratives; as if to warn 
us with what caution and strict impartiality we should censure the men, the actions, and 
the motives, of the past. But it has, alas! too often been the destiny of the early patriot 
and martyr to be forgotten. The eyes of mankind dwell upon the bright flame of victory ; 
their admiration encircles glory as witha halo; nor bestows a tear upon the gallant 
spirits, the self-immolated victims, whose lives are among the ashes beneath the pyre. 
The subjoined piéces justificatives sufficiently explain themselves. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Yours, very faithfully, 
L. Gaytorp Ciark, Esa. Samvet Warp, Jr. 


LETTER OF JOHN L. LAWRENCE, ESQ., TO HON. CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
New-York, February 13th, 1834. 


Sir: Although personally a stranger to you, lam sure that you will not consider this letter an 
unwarrantable intrusion. Its object is to free the memory of an early martyr of the revolution 
from mistaken imputations, which are contained in your valuable work, the‘ Life of Georce 
WaAsHINGTON.’ 

If that publication were of ordinary authority, the errors alluded to would be less important. 
Stamped, however, with your name, its statements will be unquestioned by posterity ; and it becomes 
therefore of importance that any inaccuracies should be corrected, while the author yet survives. 

In mentioning the disposition of the American forces, immediately prior to the battle of Long- 
Island, fought on the morning of the 27th August, 1776, the following seutence occurs, opposite 
the marginal date of the 26th of the same month: 


‘The Convention of New-York had ordered General Woopunv tt, with the militia of Long-Island, 
to take post on the high grounds, as near the enemy as possible; but he remained at Jamaica, and 
os scarcely to suppose himself under the control of the regular officer commanding on the 

The obvious inferences from this passage, are, that on the 26th August, 1776, General WoopHuLL 
had a considerable body of militia under his command, with which the Convention of New-York 
had ordered him to take a position in the neighborhood of the enemy; but that, disobeying their 
orders, and indulging in false punctilio toward the regular officer commanding on Long-Island, he 
was wanting in his duty to his country, and contributed to the disaster that befel the American 
arms. 

These are grave charges. If true, the errors they impute, were somewhat redeemed by the cir- 
eumstances which attended his capture and death. If inaccurate, they constitute an unsuitable 
return for the services and martyrdom of one of the noblest patriots of the revolution. 

Before I proceed to show the nature of General WoopntLv’s duty, as prescribed by the Conven- 
tion, the number of his troops, and his fatally strict observance of the rules of military obedience, 
it may be proper to advert to the charge of insubordination to ‘the regular officer commanding on 
the island.’ The officer alluded to, is, I presume, either General SuLLIVAN, or General Putnam, the 
latter of whom assumed the command at Brooklyn on the 26th of August, 1776. 

No document, that I have found, nor any recollections that I have consulted, sanction the idea 
that any jealousy or misunderstanding existed between General Woopxu tu and either of the 
officers above named, in relation to their respective commands. Had such an event taken place, 
some trace of it would probably be found in the letters and papers, of which copies are herewith 
forwarded. In the absence of positive proof in your possession, I must conclude that the charge is 
founded in misapprehension. If, indeed, J could suppose that General WoopHuLL was required 
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by the regular officer commanding on Long-Island, to give a direction to his small force inconsistent 
with the duty assignedto him by the Convention, I should not doubt that he refused obedience. 
Unconuected with the main army, acting in the execution of a design of which the Convention had 
General Wasuincton’s approbation, and furnished with written orders from that body for his go- 
vernment, he cuu!d not depart from those orders, without violating every rule of propriety, mili- 
tary or otherwise. It is not necessary, however, to dwell farther upon a mere supposed case. [I 
hasten, therefore, to a detail of the facts, which meet the other charges implied in the passage [ 
bave quoted. 

General WoopnuLL, the President of the ‘ Convention of the Representatives of the State of New- 
York,’ had been appointed by the Provincial Congress of New-York, in August, 1775, to the office 
ot Brigadier General of the brigade composed of the militia of Queens and Suffolk counties, on 
Long-Island. That brigade was uot embodied during the invasion in 1776, the county of Suffolk 
requiring that the greater part of its militia should remain at home, to repel hostile visits to its coasts, 
and the county of Queens being so decidedly in the power of the Tories, that the Whigs could not 
be spared, in great numbers, from their dwellings. In July, soon after the landing of the enemy on 
Staten-Island, two regiments of Long-Island militia, commanded by Colonel Smita of Suffolk, and 
Colonel Remsen, of Queens, constituting nearly the whole disposable force of the two counties, 
were marched within the American lines at Brooklyn, in Kings county. General WoopnuLt, being 
obliged to be temporarily absent from the Convention, on his own concerns, that body, on the 10th 
of August, 1776, appointed Asranam Yares, Jr., Esq. its President pro tempore. The British having 
landed on Long-Island on the 22d of August, the Convention, on Saturday, the 24th of that month, de- 
termined to endeavor to deprive them of the supplies which Long-Island would afford them, the 
positions of the two armies being such as to leave Queens county, and other parts of the island, 
open tothe enemy. Resolutions were accordingly passed, directing General WoopnvuLt, (whose 
return to the Convention was then expected,) or in his absence, Lieutenant Colonel Porter, to 
march, not the militia of Long-Island, but one half of the western regiment of Suffolk county, with 
five days’ provisions, into the western part of Queens, and that the officersof the militia in Queens 
should immediately order out the whole militia of that county, together with their troop of horse, 
in order to prevent the stock and other provisions in Queens county from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The resolutions farther directed, that the supplies should be removed out of the 
way of the enemy, or if that could not be effected, they should be destroyed ; and that if necessary, 
the troop of horse in Kings county should join in performing this duty. An express was sent with 
these resolutions to General WoopuvLt, Lieutenant Colonel Porter, and the major of the brigade. 
On Sunday, the 25th of August, the General arrived at Jamaica, where he awaited the assembling of 
his troops. On the succeeding day,(the 26th of August, mentioned in your marginal note, one hundred 
men joined him from Suffolk county, fifty from Queens, and forty of the troop of horse of Kings 
and Queens. These constituted the whole force under his command. Small as it was, he did not 
hesitate immediately to advance with it, according to his orders, and to attempt, with even such 
unequal means, their execution. In proof of this fact, I refer vou to the copy of his letter to the 
Convention, forwarded herewith, dated ‘ Westward of Queens County, August 27, 1776.’ 

The Couvention, knowing that the forces they had ordered to be collected would be insufficient 
for the purposes mentioned in their resolutions of the 24th, and purticularly to effect another ob- 
ject, not expressed in those resolutions, to wit, to repel incursions of the enemy that would be con- 
sequent upon the performance of the duty assigned to General WoopuvLt, determined to apply 
to General WasuincTon for the troups belonging to General Woopau.v’s brigade, then within the 
American lines at Brooklyn. and commanded by Colonels Smita and Remsen. A committee, con- 
sisting of Samuet Townsenp, Esq., of Queens, and Witutam Smith, Esq., of Suffolk, was uccor- 
dingly deputed to wait on the commander-in-chief. Ou Monday, the 26th of August, (the marginal 
date I have referred to,) these gentlemen reported that at their conference with General WashINGTON, 
he seemed well pleased with the intention of the Convention, and promised ‘that he would imme- 
diately give orders that Colonels Smita and Remsen’s regiments should march into Queens 
county, to join General Woopuutt.’ The President pro tem. of the Convention, therefore, on the 
same 26th of August, wrote to General Woop#vuLL, announcing the promised addition to his force, 
and an expectation that it was, at the moment of writing, on the spot. Enclosed were instructions, 
passed on the same 26th day of August, under the supposition that the two regiments were with 
General WoovuvuLt. These instructions did not, as the ‘Life of Georce WasuincTon’ states, di- 
rect him to ‘take post on the high grounds, as near the enemy as possible,’ but were better suited to 
the intended service. As his duty was, to commence as near to the enemy as it would be pradent 
to approach, in the work of stripping the country of its stock and provisions, and to recede from 
their position in proportion to his success, it would be desirable to give the protecting force against 
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the depredations of the enemy such a station, from time to time, as might be most effectual. Accord- 
ingly,the instructions of the 26th of August directed him to take post‘ on the heights near the western 
boundaries of Queens county, or in such other place or places in the counties of Queens, Kings,or Suf- 
folk, as he should deem most convenient for preventing the incursions and depredations of the enemy.’ 
In the same instructions, the resolutions of the 24th were referred to,and the duties therein mentioned, 
in respect to the supplies, were again enjoined, together with other duties, in relation to the disaf- 
fected. From the contents of General WooDHULL’s letter to the Convention, dated Jamaica, 27th Au- 
gust, 1776, (among the documents herewith sent to you,) which was forwarded by an express, and was 
evidently written after the one that follows it in the minutes of the Committee of Safety, dated 
‘Westward of Queens County, 2ith August, 1776,’ some have believed that the instructions of the 
26th did not reach General WoopnvLu until the 27th, after the American army had been defeated, 
and he had retired to Jamaica. If this was so, he had in fact no other orders than those contained 
in the resolutions of the 24th, (which did not contemplate his stationing a force any where,) until 
after the marginal date, nor until after the battle of Long-Island was lost. 1 cannot, however, sup- 
pose that the Convention would have failed to communicate their orders of the 26th some time on 
that day. Certain it is, either that General WasninGTon omitted to issue the orders respecting 
Smita and Remsen’s regiments, or that the regular officer commanding on Long-Island did not 
obey them. Different as the orders of the 26th were from those you state, General WvuonHULL was, 
in consequence of these omissions, left without the means of carrying them into effect. Circum- 
stances not known, justified, 1 presume, General WasnincTon or his officer in withholding the 
promised force. Why this change of determination was not communicated to the Convention, or 
to General W oopxULL, is, however, surprising. Acting under the delusion that this force had joined 
or might join him, the Convention persisted in its purposes long after they ought to have been 
abandoned; and the General, punctilious in his obedience to their orders and wishes, became, on 
the 28th, a captive and a victim, 

If the statements and remarks [ have submitted, are correct, it follows that injustice has been un- 
intentionally done to General WoopHuLL’s memory. It is consolatory to know, that it has been un- 
designedly committed, and by one who will be prompt to repair the injury. 

I send herewith a book entitled ‘The Treasury of Knowledge,’ ia the biographical part of which, 
page three hundred and seventy-three, is a connected account of General WoopnuLL’s proceedings 
between the 25th and 28th of August, 1776, and of his brutal massacre. The documents which I also 
forward, are, with one exception, certified extracts from the minutes of the Conveution. The ex- 
cepted document is the letter of Mr. Yates, President pro tempore ef the New-York Convention, 


dated the 26th of August, 1776, of which the copy I send, is, I believe, correct. The documents 
are as follow : 


1. Resolutions of the Convention of Saturday, the 24th of August, 1776, before alluded to. 
1t. Proceedings in the Convention on Monday, 26th August, 1776; embracing Townsenp and Smitn’s 
report of the interview with General WasuincTon, and of the promise of the latter to issue orders 
that Smita anD Remsen’s regiments should march to join General Woopnavut.; and the instruc- 
tious of that daté, directed to be sent to General WoopnuLt, this latter document is on a separate 
paper. 1. The letter of the President pro tempore of the Convention to General Woopav tt, 
dated 26th August, 1776, enclosing the instructions of that date, and expressing the expectation 
that Smita aud Remsen’s regiments had already joined him. tv. Letter received by the Committee 
of Safety from General WoopnuLt, on the 27th August, dated on that day,‘ Westward of Queens 
county.’ This letter is the second in order of that date, in the paper sent to you, though written 
before the next mentioned, which precedes it in that paper. v. Letter received by the Committee 
of Safety from General Woopuutt, dated Jamaica, 27th Augyst, 1776. vi. Proceedings of the 
Convention on the 28th August, in consequence of the message sent from General WooouuLL, by 
Brigade Major Lawrence, embracing: Letter to General Washineton by Major Lawrence request~ 
ing that Smitn and Remsen’s regiments might be sent to General WoopuuLt, by way of Flushing. 
Orders for the transportation of those regiments by boats to be impressed for the purpose. Letters 
to Committees of towns in Connecticut, ou Long-I+!and Sound, requesting their céoperation in re- 
moving the stock of Long-Island, and the families flying tromtheir homes. Letter to the Governor 
of Connecticut for a réinforcement of men for Long-Island. Directions to Joan Stoss Hosart, 
Esq., and James Townsenv, Esq., two of the members of the Convention, to repair to General 
Woooavutt. vit. Letter of General Wooonv i, dated 28th August, reiterating his call for réin- 
forcements. vit. General WasnincrTon’s letter, by Major Lawrence, dated 238th August, inform- 
ing the Convention that Smita and Remsen’s regiments could not be spared from Brooklyn. 
1x. Extract of a letter from Joun Stoss Horart, Esq., referring to his efforts to obtain General 
Woopnv.v’s exchange, which were terminated by intelligence of his death. 


These documents show, in addition to the objects for which they are forwarded, that the state- 
ment in the letter of the British general, that General WoopHuLL was among the prisoners taken at 
the battle of Long-Island, is inaccurate. In that battle he had no participation. It was fought on 
the morning of the 27th ; and his capture took place on the afternoon of the 28th. 

In giving what! fear will be a tedious letter, 1 have sought to avoid imputations upon others, It 
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is not my design to attack, but to shield. If any expression has escaped me, of an opposite teudency, 
it has been unintentional. Above all, if, contrary to my wishes, and to the great respect I bear you, in 
comnfon with my fellow-citizens, any thing has found its way here, unpleasant to your own feelings, 
I pray you to believe it has been altogether undesigned. 

I shall be much obliged by your acknowledging the receipt of this letter, and by your apprizing 
me hereafter, in order to be communicated to General Woopuutu’s now aged and widowed daugh 
ter, of your conviction, (if it shall be produced,) of the errors I have pointed out. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 


Your obedient servant, 
Hor. Joun MarsHatt, 


Chief Justice of the United States. 


Joun L. LawR ence. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL'S REPLY. 


Washington, February 2\st, 1834. 

Sik: Judge Epwarps did me the favor to deliver, yesterday evening, your letter of the 13th, 
with the documents to which it refers. It isto me matter for deep concern, and self-reproach, that 
the biographer of WasxincTon should, from whatever cause, have misstated the part performed 
by any individual in the war of our revolution. Accuracy of detail oughtto have been, and was, 
among my primary objects. If, in any instance, I have failed to attain this object, the failure is the 
more lamented, if its consequence be the imputation of blame, where praise was merited. 

The evidence with which you have furnished me, demonstrates, that the small body of militia 
assembled near Jamaica, in Long Island, in August, 1776, was not called out for the purpose of direct 
céoperation with the troops in Brooklyn, and was not placed, by the convention, under the officer 
commanding at that post. It is apparent, that their particular object, after the British had landed 
on Long-Island, was to intercept the supplies they might draw from the country. It is apparent, 
also, that General WoopuuLt joined them only aday or two before the battle; and there is every 
reason to believe, that he executed, with intelligence and vigor, the duty confided to him. I had 
supposed that the order to march to the western part of Queens county,directed an approach to 
the enemy, and that the heights alluded to, were between Jamaica and Brooklyn. But I have not 
the papers, which I read at the time, from the publications then in my possession. I only recollect 
the impression they made, that General WoopHuLL was called into the field for the purpose of 
aiding the operations from Brooklyn, and that General WasutncrTon, knowing the existence of this 
corps, hada right to count upon it, in some slight degree, as guarding the road leading from Ja- 
maica. In this | was mistaken; and in this mistake, the statement of which you complain 
originated. 

I think, however, that you misconstrue it. No allusion is made to the numbers of the militia under 
his command, nor to any jealousy of the military officer, commanding at Brooklyn; nor is it hinted 
that the convention had placed him under that officer. I rather infer, that it appeared to me to be 
an additional example of the many inconveniences arising, in the early part of the war, from the dis- 
position of the civil authorities to manage affairs belonging to the military department. 

I wish, very much, that [ had possessed the information you have now given me. The whole 
statement would most probably have been omitted, the fact not being connected with the battle, or 
if introduced, have been essentially varie.|. 

I am Sir, with great respect, 


Your obedient, 
Joun L. Lawrence, Esq., New-York. Joun Marssacec. 


Tue Drama.— The monthly report of our theatrical correspondent came too late for msertion 
We regret this the more, because he has done ample justice to the performances of Miss ELLEN TREE, 
and that prince of comedians, PLacipe, in‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ in which the former took 
a present farewell of the American stage. Merited castigation, also, is bestowed upon the murder 
of ‘ Benedict,’ by Mr. Batts, who, in our humble judgment, possesses not a spark of genius, and a 
very moderate share of professional talent, of any kind. We know that numbers, with too pro- 
phetic forebodings, staid away from Miss Tree’s benefit, simply because they could not endure the 
thought of seeing the fine character of ‘ Benedict’ slaughtered outright; nor of hearing the ‘ sweet 
swan of Avon cackle like a goose.’ Beyond a perpetual grin, a soulless langh, a constant fidgetting 
about the stage, and a most peculiar vivacity, at all times, Mr. BaLvs can claim no distinction. To 
the praise awarded the TaGiionts, and the taleuts, dramatic and literary, of Mr. J. M. Fieio, we 
yield our hearty assent. 
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Germanic Inrections: Dr. Cuanninc.— We are sincerely rejoiced to find, in the 
number of the Edinburgh Review for the April quarter, a severe critique upon the 
literary Germanosities of the day, against which this Magazine has repeatedly borne 
its humble testimony. Within the last three or four years, there has been gradually in- 
creasing in England, and among us, especially in the ‘Literary Emporium,’ par excel- 
lence, a vague and shadowy style of writing, which has its origin in a real or affected taste, 
in three or four writers of distinction, for what is termed the ‘deep inner spirit’ of a few 
German authors. Coreriver, remotely, and Cartyte, in later days, are prominent 
promoters of this school. Their interminable periods, however, and endless interlacings 
of diction; their countermarchings and inversions of the component parts of sentences ; 
their pompous wordiness, and distension of periods, were relieved by gems of thought, 
which sparkled amid the ciouds they raised. But the author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ has 
aroused a crowd of imitators, pigmies that swarm and fret in his wake, who have all 
his obscurity, without his inspiration; who, under an assuming manner, and in a style 
beyond example verbose and obscure, disguise the utmost barrenness and feebleness of 
thought, or mystify some worthless truism; and who are invisible to the common reader, 
not because they ascend to a great height, but because they always select a cloudy at- 
mosphere. It is at best a soporific employment, to peruse the labors of the most emi- 
nent of Carty.e’s imitators; but from the Germanists of ‘a secondary formation,’ to 
speak geologically, who seek out wild, unmeaning conceits, and pad out their sentences 
until they are as stiff as the bust of an exquisite, may we be ever delivered! One ‘sinks 
slowly in a quagmire of disgust,’ in the hopeless endeavor to educe any thing like 
sense from their windy verbiage. We have three or four of these authorlings in our eye, 
as we write; and may take occasion, hereafter, to afford our readers some memorable 
exampl-s of their peculiar manner. Yet these writers triumphantly cite CoLerinee, 
or Carty e, if the correctness of their style be called in question: and it cannot be de- 
nied, we may remark, in passing, that the former awas often as obscure as themselves. 
His head was wonderfully capacious of dreams and similitudes; he was often wholly 
unintelligible, in his long discussions of metaphysics and moonshine; and we are not 
surprised to learn, from those of our countrymen who have encountered him abroad, 
and have heard him ‘set in with a steady stream of talk,’ that he was a most porten- 
tous bore; utterly unmindful that, beside himself,any one around him had an idea, and 
wholly forgetting, that conversation was a property of which all were tenants in com- 
mon, and in which no one had the right to eject his neighbor. With all the admiration 
that has been expressed of Cotermee’s conversations — their ‘oneness, breadth, depth, 


light and shade, and universal dovetailedness’ — we never yet saw a person who enjoyed 
them, that could tell ‘what they were all about.’ 


An accomplished friend has told us, 
that he never listened to one of these endless talks, without longing for the deaf man’s 
privilege, to drop his lithe ear-trumpet, and exclaim, in triumph, ‘Now I defy you! Talk 
away!’ But we are forgetting the Edinburgh. 

It will be remembered, that in Dr. Channrne’s ‘Remarks on the Character and Wri- 
tings of Mitton,’ the writer assumed the ground, that in a literary style, there were 
qualities vastly nobler and more important than simplicity, such as energy and richness; 
and that the best style was not that which put the reader most easily, and in the 
shortest time, in the possession of an author’s naked ideas. He objects to modern litera- 
ture, that it is too easily understood; argues that genius should not ‘lay aside its natural 
port, and dwarf itself, that it may be comprehended by the surrounding multitude ;’ and 
avows his predilection for long sentences, that grasp at once vast fields of thought.’ He 


says that writings may beclear through their shallowness; and adds, that the ocean is 


not to be ranked with the calm inland stream. Did Dr. Cuannine ever sail near the 


Bahamas, and gaze, on a calm day into the clear, far-down deep? If he has, will he 
tell us whether that mighty element was less sublime, because its vast abysses could 
be fathomed with the naked eye? But the Edinburgh reviewer has demolished these 
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pernicious doctrines, with consummate ability; and has taken up the cudgels against a 
school ‘ which has threatened the corruption of all correct taste, and even the subversion 
of our old and pure English language.’ It inculcates the principle contained in a remark 
of Drypen, that ‘it needs all we know, to make things plain,’ and the maxim of Roger 
Ascuam, that ‘we ought to think like great minds, and speak like the common people.’ 
The reviewer, in reference to Dr. Cuannrne’s theory of avoiding to say a plain thing in 
a plain way, proceeds to remark : 


‘Though we can with difficulty suppose all this nonsense serious, and more than half imagine it 
is given as the means of showing what the author thinks his power of fine writing, yet as he cer- 
taiuly acts upon the principles it contains, we are led to enter our early and decided protest against 
all and every portion of it. Any thivg more pernicious, more hurtful to all good writing, and indeed 
more prejudicial to accurate thinking, cannot be imagived, than the propagation of such wild ab- 
surdities, uuder the authority of considerable names. For, absurd as such a theory is, it falls very 
easily in with the careless and loose habits in which shallow thinkers and loose reasoners are prone 
to indulge. Once persuade them that clearness and distinctness is not an essential requisite of 
diction, and there is uo end to the propagation of flimsy trash, uuder the cover of sounding phrases ; 
nor any ‘limit to the prolixity of the ready and wearisome pen. All men beside Dr. Channing have 
held, that perspicuity is the first quality of style; that whatever of ornament it may have beside, 
shall only be takeu cumulatively, and not substitutionally (to adopt in courts critical the language 
of the courts of law ;) as au addition, not a substitute ; and whoever would give us fine words for 
clear ones, the life and soul of composition, does a thing quite as fatal to good writing, as the act of 
depriving a mau of air, (while yon give him fine cluthes and rich food,) would be fatal to his natural 
life. All other critics, in all ages, have deemed the sense the principal object, aud the language 
only accessory, or rather subsidiary and ancillary to the meaning it is intended to convey. Accord- 
ingly, a great writer or a great orator will not suffer us to think of the words he uses, and by which 
he effects his purpose. ‘No,’ says the Quintillian of Boston, ‘the language is every thing, the 
sense nothing; and instead of vot detaining us from the ideas, it should always be obscure enough 
to prevent us from too easily and too quickly getting at them.’ All other men had thought, that the 
object of a journey was to reach the end of it: ‘No,’ says our new guide; ‘ your true travelling is 
that which stops you every half mile with the mire or an accident, to make you exemine the con- 
struction of your carriage or your road.’ All other men had supposed that words were used for 
the purpose of telling ove person what avother meant — all but Dr. Channing — who conceives that 
the great object of authors is the same with that of riddle-makers, to display their own skill in 
hiding their meaning, and exercise the ingenuity of others in finding it out. His favorite is the 
enigmatic style; not the lucid, not the perspicuous: his cry is ‘ riddle my riddle;’ he stops you after 
a period, with ‘Ha! do you follow me? I’!l warrant you cannot tell what that means! And cer- 
tainly, in one particular, he differs from the old-fashioned riddle-monger, who always had a meaning, 
and only puzzled you to get at it; while the Doctor sometimes puzzles you when he bas not much 
more meaning than the celebrated persou of quality had in writing the well-known song recorded 
by Dean Swift. 

‘As to the senseless, despicable trash about ‘literature becoming too popular,’and writers now being 
in danger of sacrificing solid fame (what he is pleased to call very affectedly, the ‘ deep, thrilling note 
of the trump of fame’) to gratify the multitude and ‘ catch the present shout of popularity,’ there never 
was any delirium more complete. Why, itis all the other way! Dr. Channing is the person who 
is runuing after empty shouts, and heedless multitudes; for he wraps up his meaning, which is 
often so successfully concealed that its existence is very questionable ; he is trying to pass off tinsel 
for sterling metal; fine sounding phrases for distinct and valuable ideas; flimsy, vague, shadowy, 
half-formed, half-pursued ideas, for deep thoughts; as if every thing that looks magnified in the 
mist he raises round it by his volume of long words, were therefore larger than what we see clearly 
in broad daylight; and, having thus done, he gravely tells us that it is the attribute of a great genius 
to be above ordinary comprehensions, and couceal its meaning under such language, until, like the 
prophetic enigmas of the oracle, their meaning is discovered in some future age of the world. 

‘Wheu we find authors professing, and indeed laying down, such absurd and at the same time 
dangerous principles of taste, we cannot wonder at their practice betraying the corruption of their 
doctrine. It is as little to be expected that their writings should be of the purity required by a 
just standard, as that men who hold and proclaim a profligate code of morality should lead virtuous 
lives. The natural temptations of passion are not more powerful allies of such a vicious system of 
ethics, in seducing men to transgression, than the natural indolence and carelessness which render 
labor irksome, and the natural self-complacency which makes severe revision and the * spe sylum 

vertas’ distasteful; or the natural impatience to appear before the world which shuts the ear to 
all advice about a ‘ nine years’ suppression,’ are incentives to sin against the rules of good taste, 
and fall into that rapid and slovenly style, which proverbially makes easy writing hard read- 
ing. 
Fro this rule of conduct, we have‘already seen that Dr. Channing’s style affords no exception. 
In every page we trace its evil influence, in most careless thinking and most faulty diction; a 
constant mistaking of strange thiugs for strong ones; a perpetual striving after some half-brought- 
out notion, of which the mind had never formed to itself any distinct picture; a substitution of 
the glare of words for hormonious ideas; and, we are sorry to add, nut rarely that worst vice of 
bad writers, the assuming to use words and phrases in a sense peculiar to themselves, partly in order 


to strike by novelty, and partly in order to save the pains of more legitimate and more correct 
composition.’ 


After a searching analysis of our author’s style, and some comments upon the existing 
passion for ‘unpacking the brain with words,’ the reviewer proceeds : 


‘Sir Walter Scott, whose great art lay in exact descriptions of nature and character, was contin- 
ually in pursuit of some piece of natural scenery, or some existing character, or some real display 
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of passion or feeling ; and he would only draw on his own fancy for filling up the interstices, or 
supplying vacancies in the models which nature furnished. So, when the painter has eovered his 
canvass, he spreads over it a clear, pellucid, almost colorless varnish, to soften and harmonize its 
tints, never to distort or obscure them. But our most clumsy and most inventive artists, despising 
nature and her works, will have square blue trees, amidst round greeu rocks, and scarlet lawns 
watered by yellow streamlets, as far more striking and surprising; and, having so filled in their 
picture, they must cover it over with a varnish which, by way of giving it expreasion, is so troubled 
as tu let but little of the outline be seen through it. And so they conceive that, as Dr. Channing 
hath it, ‘they are following the laws of immortal intellect ;’ ‘ blending into new forms, and accord- 
ing to new affinities ;’ ‘fulfilling their bigher functions of lifting the prepared mind from earth 


to heaven ;’ ‘placiyg generous confidence in other ages; uttering oracles which futurity will 
expound,’ 


‘If any one thing can be more preposterous than another, in all this, it is the notion taken up by 
Dr. Chauning, that plainness and siyplicity «re inconsistent with force. He says in the passage, 
the incredible passage above cited, that though ‘ simplicity and perspicuity are important qualities 
of style, there are vastly nobler aud more important ones, such as energy and richness ;’ as if a 
man were to say, ‘ Air is good for health, but perfume is far better.’ ‘This is exaetly the blunder 
our author has here fallen into. The perfume is useless to men whoare stifled for want of air; and 
the access of the air, far froin excluding the perfume, is required to waft it. Who ever heard be- 
fore, of clearness and simplicity being incompatible, of all things, with energy? Why, common 
parlance almost weds the two together. Thus, we say, ‘simple energy ;’ ‘ simple and energetic ;’ 
and did our critic ever hear of one Dante? or, peradventure, of one Homer? Who ever thought 
that he was solving a riddle, as far as the diction was concerned, when he read the energetic pas- 
sages of those great masters of the sublime? Not only do the combinations of the words all present 
the correct solution of the meaning, but the plainest words ure always employed in all the passages 
of greatest energy. Tu give instances would be endless. We are stating things of proverbial truth, 


aud of every-day observation.’ 

We commend this article of the Edinburgh to the young writers of our country, and 
to all such as aspire to be ‘ baptized into the inner soul of nature,’ or in other words, who 
hanker after German mysticism, as, by contrast, a clear and valuable model for exerci- 
tation. 


Saint BranpAn, OR THE ‘ ENCHANTED Istanp.’ — The reader must not infer that the 
story of the ‘ Enchanted Island,’ from the pen of Mr. Irvine, in preceding pages, is alto- 
gether a sketch of the imagination; or that the ‘Seven Cities’ are a triumph of aérial 
architecture. The Island of Saint Brandan is laid down on the globe of Beuem, pro- 
jected in 1492, and may be found in most of the maps of the time of Cotumsvs, about 
two hundred leagues west of the Canaries. In a French map, published in 1704, it is 
even laid down as one of the Canaries themselves. The belief in the island has con- 
tinued long since the time of Columbus. It was repeatedly seen, and by various persons 
at a time, and always in the same place, and of the same form. An unsuccessful expe- 
dition, which set off from the Canaries in 1526, to explore it, had no effect in dispelling the 
illusion. Its appearances were so repeated and clear, that in 1570, another was sent forth, 
On its return, more than one hundred witnesses, several of them persons of the highest 
respectability, deposed that they had beheld the unknown island, had contemplated it 
with-ealmness and certainty, and had seen the sun set behind one of its points; and there 
were certain Portuguese, of the island of Palma and Teneriffe, who affirmed that, being 
driven about by a tempest, they had come suddenly upon the island of Saint Brandan, 
had anchored in a romantic bay, and landed, A hurrieane unexpectedly arose, and they 
fled to their vessel; and when the storm had subsided, not a trace of the island was to 
be seen! In 1570, another expedition, on the same quest, was fitted out from the island 
of Palma, and still another, thirty-four years afterward. Although both were fruitless, a 
third was despatched in 1721, upward of a century afterward, induced by fresh reports 
that the island had been again seen. Lemons and other fruits, with the green branches 
of trees, which floated to the land, from some unknown shore, were considered certain 
evidences of the existence of such an island. We have no account of any expedition 
being since undertaken, although the island still continued to be a subject of speculation, 
and occasionally to reveal its shadowy mountains to the eyes of favored individuals. 
Some confounded it with the fabled island of the Seven Cities, where seven Spanish 
bishops, with their flocks, took refuge, on the conquest of Spain by the Moors, The 
learned Father Feysoo (‘Theatro Critico,’ T. 1v., D, x.) attributed all these numerous 
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and well-authenticated appearances, to certain atmospherical deceptions; yet the popu- 
lace, even at this day, reluctant to give up any thing that partakes of the marvellous 
and mysterious, often behold the fairy mountains of the ‘Enchanted Island’ rising above 
the distant horizon of the Atlantic. There can be no doubt, that the popular legend of 
the ‘Island of the Seven Cities,’ so current during the time of Columbus, may be as im- 
plicitly relied upon, as the incontrovertible tradition respecting the island of Saint Bran- 
dan. Fora more elaborate description of these remarkable regions, the curious are re- 
ferred to the appendix of the large edition of the ‘History of Columbus,’ a portion of a 
book into which the general reader rarely gropes. Mr. Irvine has there gathered to- 


gether, from divers old Spanish and Portuguese authorities, many extremely curious and 
amusing facts, relative to this subject. 


Comparative Ease anp Grace or tHE Sexes. — We find, on a dingy leaf of our 
*note-book,’ of a date some ten years back, a few comments, original and selected, 
upon the comparative ease and grace of the two sexes. We hold now, as then, that in 
the quiet self-possession of good breeding and good sense, the fair will always be found 
te bear away thepalm. A married pair, for example, enters a country church. You shall 
see the husband’s head perched stiffly upon his high shirt-collar, conspicuously relieving 
the burning redness of his huge projecting ears. His spirit is cowed down by the fidgets ; 
while his pretty wife, enters gently, sits quietly down by his side in the pew, opens her 
pictured paper-fan, (representing, perhaps, a little boy with blue spencer, red trowsers, 
and yellow locks, holding a stately mother’s hand in one of his, and with the other flying 
his little kite,) and, nibbling carelessly the while at a Sprig of ‘fennel’ or ‘ caraway,’ 
that peeps from the folded white ’kerchief which she holds in her hand, she looks calmly 
around upon her acquaintances and friends. In the drawing-rooms of our cities, the 
contrast is quite as striking. There is here more of imitatire manner, it is true, on the 
part of the ‘lords of creation ;’ but as there is no setting another’s manners upon one’s 
shoulders, any more than his head, the general result is always in favor of our argument. 
Look at a young female in the dance or the waltz. How likea sylph she moves! How 
like a fairy she floats or glides! Glance at the opposite sex: ‘Mercy upon us! Is that 
what you call dancing? A man of thirty years of age, and with legs as thick as a gate- 
post, stands up in the middle of the room, and gapes, and fumbles with his gloves, look- 
ing all the time as if he were burying his grandmother. At a given signal, the unwieldly 
animal puts himself in motion; he throws out his arms, crouches up his shoulders, and 
without moving a muscle of his face, kicks out his legs, to the manifest risk of by- 
standers or sitters, and goes puffing and blowing back to his place.’ Capitally described ; 
and equally felicitously drawn is the picture of the same biped at the dinner-table, put- 
ting himself in a perspiration, in trying to be at his ease: ‘A glass of wine — can any 
thing be more easy? One would think not; but if you take notice, the next time you 
empty a gallon with a friend, you will see, sixteen to one, that he makes the most con- 
vulsive efforts to do with grace what a person would naturally suppose was the easiest 
thing in the world. Do you see, in the first place, how hard he grasps the decanter, 
leaving the misty mark of five hot fingers on the glittering crystal, which ought to be 
pure as Cornelia’s fame? Then remark at what an acute angle he holds his right elbow, 
as if he were meditating an assault on his neighbor’s ribs; then see how he claps the 
bottle down again, as if his object were to shake the pure ichor, and make it muddy as 
hisown brains. Mark how the animal seizes his glass! By Heavens! he will break it 
into a thousand pieces! See how he bows his lubberly head to meet half way the glo- 
rious cargo; how he chucks down the glass, so as almost to break its stem, a ter he has 
emptied it of its contents, as if they had been jalap or castor oil. Call you that taking 
a glass of wine?’ 
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Dramatic Accessornres.— We take the annexed picture of a Parisian ‘claqueur,’ 
from an admirable paper in the last number of the ‘ Dublin University Magazine.’ The 
principal theatres of the French metropolis, Mr. SanpErson informs us, in his enter- 
taining volume, ‘The American in Paris,’ have attached to them a regular troupe of hired 
applauders, who form an integral part of the corps dramatique. These ‘delighted audi- 
tors,’ when they are thoroughly conversant with their business, can show a great deal 
more enthusiasm than if they were really pleased, as those who cry at funerals can cry 
better than persons who are really grieved. They are bribed for their ‘most sweet voices,’ 
by every prominent actor, (even Tama was not an exception,) and whenever a new 
play is produced; otherwise, their influence becomes ‘a scorn and an hissing.’ Our ac- 
complished American, we remember, gives the instructions of M’lle Mars, on one occa- 
sion, to this clapper-clawing fraternity. She has been absent three months, ahd requires 
extra applause. Hence, when she makes her grand entrée, she is to be saluted with a 
burst of acclamation, which gradually grows louder and louder; she bows, the applause 
increases, and there must be a great conflict between joy and gratitude, until she has 
exhausted a clap worth about ten francs. There is another class, however, not men- 
tioned below; the female claqueurs, who do the heavy business, when a deep tragedy 
is performed. ‘They are taught, one to sob, another to feign to wipe away a tear, and 
a third to scream, when a pistol goes off; and they are distributed in different parts of 
the house. If you see any lady fainting, on these occasions, you are not to pick her up. 
She is getting her living by it.’ But we are forgetting the extract : 


* Under the designation of ‘ claqueur,’ you are not merely to suppose that an individual is meant, 
whose whole power consists in the voice of a boatswain, and hands familiar with the art of clapping. 
Nothivg of the kind. The true claqueur is always possessed of the most soft and insinuating tone 
of voice, rather inclining to a whisper; his eyes are usually downcast, and his whole expression 
that of a reflective but submissive cast; he is rarely known to applaud, and never loudly nor vocifer- 
ously ; at the same time, he is frequently observed to appear discontented at any slight interruption 
to the scene, whether arising from the actors or the audience. In fact, his well-chosen place in the 
parterre, and the great attention he bestows upon the performance, would bespeak him as one pas- 
sionately fond of theatricals, and loving the drama to distraction. So much for his outward ap- 
pearance. In reality, this is the greatest comedian of the day. He it is, and a few others, his fel- 
lows, who rule the multitude about them; telling them when ‘comes the time to laugh or weep :’ 
without him, the poiut of Potier is powerless, and the pathos of Madame Mars moves you not; the 
jest of L’Herie does not teil till he has acknowledged it; and the notes of Pauline Garcia are not 
accepted till he has endorsedthem. His influence is absolutely magnetic ; those immediately about 
him can scarcely turn their eyes from him, and even in the ballet lose many an entrechat, to observe 
its effect upon bim; when he smiles, they laugh ; when he is interested, they are eager ; when he is 
sad, their tears begin to fall ; but if, carried away by some rare and momentary enthusiasm, he taps 
his cane upon the ground, the house trembles with the thunder of applause, and the very founda- 
tions quake with the clapping. The machinery by which all these wonderful effects are produced, 
remain, however, unseen, and his practised eye takes in the character and bent of all around him ; 
teaching when and how to make his advances, without a suspicion on their part that the critical 
gentlemau with the spectacles, and the queue, is nothing more nor less than a barber in the Marais, 
who has seen the piece twenty-eight times in succession, and is, in the very climax of his ecstacy, 
only longing for the fall of the curtain, when he may steal round to the stage door, receive three 
francs for his services, and hasten home to his supper. I cannot picture to my mind any more wea- 
risome and monotonous existence than this. The comedian on the boards, however hackneyed the 
part he plays, however ‘stock the piece,’ is still supported by the occasional applause he meets 
with, or excited by the chance of ity omission; beside that, the interest of the scene has always suffi- 
cient to keep attention awake, and banish ennui ; whereas, the claqueur has nothing of all this; his 
unobtrusive career is cheered by no acciamations, at least in testimony of his own efforts, and he 
is nightly compelled to devote unwearied, unceasing attention to the piece; suiting the tone of his 
approval each evening to the style and habits of those aruund; for, as a high authority in this walk 
informed me, the points which catch the bourgeois of che Rue St. Dennis, will fail quite with the more 
patriarchal inhabitants of the Cite ; aud herein lies the consummate tact of the claqueur, that with 
one rapid glance he is enabled to see into the very penetralia of his neighbor's habits and modes of 
thinking, and adapt himself at once to them; and all this talent; all this quick-sighted appreciation 
of character; all this power of feigning every passion, from ‘ grave to gay,’ is recompensed by a 
paltry three francs per night ; while the author of the piece retires from the side box, overwhelmed 
with the panegyrics of his friends, to sup at the ‘Cadran Bleu,’ with devilled kidneys and cham- 
pagne, and hear that he is the equal of Dumas or Victor Hugo.’ 


The ‘American’ states, farther, that no new piece succeeds, unless these salaried critics 
are employed. In some of the houses, there are two rival companies, and the dramatist 


and actor are obliged to bribe both, or the adverse pack will rise up and bark against 
them. 
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Mixute Foreign Corresponpence. — A facetious correspondent — who has in his 
eye, we perceive, the ridiculous matters that are sometimes spread before the American 
public as important items of intelligence—has sent us the following ‘Extract of a 
Letter from a Gentleman just arrived in Liverpool :’ ‘Here Iam in Liverpool. We had 
a horrid time. The sea yawned as though it had a fit of the ague coming on. Never 
clamored a nest of young swallows more impatiently for ‘grub,’ than did the waves for 
our sixty souls. I proposed to the captain, when we were about half-way across, to 
let down the anchor, and stop till the storm was over. He laughed as though he would 
have split. Thus it is, that these captains disregard all reasonable propositions for the 
safety of the passengers! So we went a-head, and during the storm, ‘ cut a great swell,’ 
I assure you. Liverpool is a city, and not a country village, as you doubtless supposed. 
I do not know the number of inhabitants, but I intend to count them before I leave. I 
should suppose there were more than two hundred thousand people. They live in 
houses, just as we do at New-York. I have seen females here, likewise, and they eat 
as heartily as the men. I have been several times into cook shops, and called, as at 
home, for ‘broiled frogs.’ Bless me! how they stared. I’m told there are no frogs in 
all England! Truly, nature is partial to America. Moreover, there are many dishes, 
luxuries with us, which are not even known, among the English. A servant-maid, at 
one of the hotels, fell down in a fit, on my asking for ‘toad-pie.’ Indeed, I have been 
assured, by a gentleman of great veracity, that rats are not considered as ‘ delicacies,’ 
and are never eaten, except by the common people; and not even by them, unless 
cooked. It’s alla hoax, that the horses here are tackled behind the vehicle. The con- 
trary is true. The seats for those who ride, (as at home,) are made on the upper, and 
not on the wnder side of the carriage; so that people ride with their heads uppermost, 
just as we do in America. I suppose you are still clinging to the idea, that the English 
ride on horseback, with their backs turned to the horse’s head. You are utterly wrong. 
I have not seen a single instance to sustain you in your opinion, although I have been 
watching for some days past.’ 





Latest From Cuina.— We are indebted to our attentive oriental correspondent for 
copies of several Chinese journals, which we have not found leisure to read. Being 
printed in the Chinese characters, and beginning at the end, we feared it would take 
quite too long a time to peruse them. They are, the ‘Canton Red Paper,’ a sort of 
‘vermilion hint,’ as we infer, to the Celestials, published on occasion; the ‘Canton Court 
Circular,’ about the size of one’s hand, published nearly every day ; the ‘ Peking Gazette,’ 
issued tri-weekly, or thereabout ; and a number of the ‘Chinese Magazine,’ published for 
a time ' y the missionaries, but finally discontinued for want of patronage; the sons of 
Han not desiring to be edified, and the authorities ordering the editors, and all other 
outside barbarians,’ who inculcated the ‘creed of their chief, named J. Curist,’ to tarry 
no longer in the celestial borders, ‘waiting, with lingering hopes,’ for proselytes, but to 
go on board the ships, lying in the outer harbor, immediately put up their sails, and at 
once go away over the top of the ocean. ‘ Decidedly these were the orders.’ 


Tue Frve Arts 1s America. —In asking attention to the article upon the Fine 
Arts in the United States, which will be found in preceding pages, we would take occa- 
sion to add, lest it should be thought too self-complacent, nationally considered, that it 
proceeds from the pen of a young Eneuiss artist, a son of Mrs. Hortanp, an authoress 
of repute in England, who claims to speak, as well in so far as a knowledge of the state 
of art in this country is concerned, as on the other side of the water, from personal ex- 
amination, or experience. The charge of ultra amor patria, or undue vain boasting, can 
scarcely hold valid against the writer. 
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CuttivaTion oF FLrowers. — Mr. Hoce’s Garpven. — It is related of that great and 
good man, Wittram Wiveerrorcs, that he loved flowers, with all the simple delight of 
childhood ; and when he came in from his garden, carefully depositing in his own room 


a few that he had gathered, he would say, as he enjoyed their fragrance, ‘How good is 
Gop tous! What should we think of a friend, who had furnished us with a magnificent 
house, and all we needed, and then coming in to see that all had been provided, according 
to his wishes, should be hurt to find that no perfumes had been placed in the room? 
Yet so has Gop dealt with us; lovely flowers are the smiles of His goodness.’ It is 
gratifying to know, that the love of flowers, and a passion for their cultivation, are in- 
creasing in our citiés. Wehave had opportunity to remark, in an occasional and always 
pleasant visit to the delightful flower-garden and hot-houses of Mr. Toomas Hose, 
near Twenty-First-street, that great numbers of our citizens are alive to the grateful in- 
fluences of flowers and plants. They select from his rich stores, to embellish the 
borders of a narrow walk, or some smal! verdant plat; and as we traverse the streets, 
the bright and gorgeous colors which may be seen in his grounds, meet our eyes alike 
m the windows of the opulent, and the humbler dwellings of the poor. Happily, those 
who can find no spot of soil large enough to plant a flower, may, for a comparative 
trifle, cherish a little reservoir of earth, nourishing its flower, or feast the eye with, and 
inhale the fragrance of, a fresh and various bouquet. To those who ‘care not for the 
flowers,’ (for such there be,) and who think them u eless, we commend the annexed 
beautiful lines, by Mary Howirr : 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
I, In. 


Gop might have bade the earth bring forth Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
Enough for great and small, All dyed with rainbow light, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, | All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Without a flower at ail : Upspringing day and night? 

We might have had enough, enough Springing in valleys green and low, 
For every want of ours, And on the mountaio high, 

For luxury, medicine, aud toil, And in the silent wilderness, 
And yet have had uv flowers. Where vo man passes by? 


Il. Iv- 


The ore within the mountain nrine Our outward life requires them not, 
Requireth none to grow, Then, wherefore have they birth? 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower, To minister delight to man, 
To make the river flow : To beautify the earth; 

The clouds might give abundant rain; To comfort man — to whisper hope, 
The nightly dews might fall; Whene’er his faith is din ; 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, For who so careth for the flowers, 
Might yet bave drunk them all. Will much more care for him. 


Bosursx1ana. —Gerorrrey Crayon’s vivid sketch of the Boblink, in his ‘ Birds of 
Spring,’ seems to have the gift of ubiquity. It greets us every where, in the journals of 
the day, from Maine to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Our people are just beginning to realize what a treasure we have in that 
glorious bird ; and sundry amateurs in ornithology, in different quarters, are discussing the 
various characters which the songster assumes, during his eventful existence. As Boblink, 
Reed-bird, and Rice-bird, he stands a fair chance of immortality. Moreover, some of his 
admirers have been reporting his speeches, and one has even gone so far, as to attribute to 
him a very pretty piece of verse, that he composed one sunny day, while ‘rising and sink- 
ing with the breeze, on a long flaunting weed’ in a Jersey meadow. But his popularity is 
working him ‘much annoy.’ A Boston journalist informs us, fhat worse than the real 
estate, eastern lands, or morus multicaulis fever, is the Boblink mania. Little rascals 
in the country are crowding into the eastern cities, with caged Boblinks, who are com- 
pelled to relieve their captivity, by carolling in the dwellings of the opulent cit. ‘Preserve 
us from our friends!’ would doubtless enter into the burthen of their songs, if they knew 
to whose loving kindness they were indebted for their ‘bad eminence.’ 
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Tue Deav. —To those whose thoughts are prone to dwell upon the ‘cold obstruction’ 
of the grave; who are wont to look upon the lowliest stone, in a durable erection, with 
the thought that it will exist, when the artizan’s hands that placed it there, have mould- 
ered into clay, and his own form shall have become a brother to ‘ the clod that the rude 
swain turns with his share and treads upon;’ to such, we recommend the following, 
from Smith’s ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments. It explains and exposes a delusion, that 
is the fruitful source of wide unhappiness. ‘It is a common thing,’ says an old writer, 
‘for the countenances of the dead, even in their fixed and rigid state, to subside into the 
long-forgotten expression of sleeping infancy, and settle into the very look of early life; 
so calm, so peaceful, do they grow again, that those who knew them in their happy child- 
hood, kneel by the coffin’s side in awe, and see the angel even upon earth.’ There is 
something in this beautiful passage, confirmatory of the accuracy of the following rea- 
soning : 

‘ We sympathize even with the dead; and overlooking what is of real importance in their situa- 
tion, that awful futurity which awaits them, we are chiefly affected by those circumstances which 
strike our senses, but can have no influence upon their happiaess. It is miserable, we think, to be 
deprived of the light of the sun; to be shut out from life and conversation ; to be laid in the cold 
grave, a prey to corruption, and the reptiles of the earth; to be no more thought of ia this world, 
but to be obliterated, in a little time, from the affections, and almost from the memory, of their 
dearest friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too much for those who have 
suffered so dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow-feeling seems doubly due to them now, 
when they are in danger of being forgotten by every body ; and by the vain honors which we pay to 
their memory, we endeavor, for our own misery, artificially to keep alive our melancholy remem- 
brance of their misfortune. That our sympathy caa afford them no consolation, seems te be an 
addition to their calamity ; and to think that all we can do is unavailing, and that what alleviates 
all other distress, the regret, the love, and the lamentations of their friends, can yield no comfort 
to them, serves only to exasperate our sense of their misery. The happiness of the dead, however, 
most assuredly, is affected by noue of these circumstances ; nor is it the thought of these things 
which can ever disturb the profound security of their repose. The idea of that dreary and endless 
melancholy which the fancy naturally ascribes to their condition, arises altogether from our joining 
to the change which has been produced upon them, our own consciousness of that change, from our 
putting ourselves in their situation, and from our lodging, if [ may be allowed to say 30, our own 
living souls ia their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving what would be our emotions ia this 
case. It is from this very illusion of the imagination, that the foresight of our own dissolution is 
so terrible to us, and that the idea of those circumstances, which undoubtedly cao give us no pain 
when we are dead, makes us miserable while we are alive. Aud from thence arises one of the most 
important principles in human nature, the dread of death, the great poison to the happiness, but 


the great restraint upon the injustice of mankiad, which, while it afflicts and mortiffes the individual, 
guards aud protects society.’ 


‘Tue Curistian Examiner.’ — We find on our table the May issue of this monthly 
journal ; and inits pages ample confirmation of the favorable prediction with which we 
accompanied the recent announcement, that its editorial responsibilities had been as- 
sumed by the Rev. Wittram Ware, author of the admirable ‘Palmyra Letters.’ We 
trace, throughout, the fine taste and style, not less than the liberal and humane spirit, 
which are the acknowledged characteristics of the editor. The number opens with an 
elaborate and complimentary, although discriminating, review of Colonel Srone’s Life 
of Brant, which is succeeded by an article upon American Education, based upon two 
volumes which have been noticed in these pages, and a clear and well-reasoned paper 
upon ‘ Peace, and Peace Societies.’ Chiefest among the articles, however, do we esteem 
that upon the Life and Writings of Wrtserrorce, that eminent philanthropist, and alto- 
gether noble work of the Great Architect ; a man who, in the smallest things, was great 
in that best of senses which does honor to human nature. We had pencilled a few 
notes upon the paper on the ‘Nature and Proper Evidence of a Revelation,’ in which 
much that has been too long mystified, is brought out of darkness; but our limits do 
not admit of a more extended notice, which, to render justice to the periodical which this 
article adorns, should also include a reference, in detail, to another, upon the Report of 
the Lunatic Asylum at Worcester. The ample department of ‘ Notices and Intel- 
ligence’ worthily close the number. 
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Mount Hore Cemetery, Rocuester. — The delightful emotions with which, precisely 
a year ago ‘at this present sitting,’ we traversed the winding walks of the beautiful ce- 
metry of ‘Mount Hope,’ near Rochester, are vividly recalled by a well-printed pamphlet, 
which has just reached us, on the wings of the press, and ‘ Uncle Samuel’s newspaper- 
bags. It is an ‘ Address delivered at the Dedication of Mount Hope Cemetery, Rochester, 
in October, 1838, and repeated, by request, before the Rochester Atheneum and Young 
Men’s Association. By the Rev. Puarcetvs Cuurcn, Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Rochester,’ We have heretofore faintly sketched the numerous and peculiar 
beauties of Mount Hope, which, with the known taste and spirit of the citizens of the 
flourishing city near it, will soon equal that loveliest of scenes, ‘Laurel Hill,’ near Phila- 
delphia. Is New-York never to have its ‘Mount Hope’ or ‘Mount Auburn? Is the 
awful ‘Potters’ Field,’ which frowns with its long trenches upon the citizen, as he 
ruralizes toward Harlem, to compose the only suburban cemetery, which this great and 
affluent metropolis may boast? We recommend the unanswerable reasoning and pure 
sentiments of this fine essay to the hearts of our readers. A well-drawn and engraved 


view of the grounds, with the enclosure and entrance to the cemetery, accompanies the 
Address. 


To Reavers anp Corresronpents.— We have several choice papers on hand, which await our 
next issue. The second of the fine series of ‘ Familiar Letters from London,’ by the author of ‘ The 
American in Paris,’ came too late, we regret to say, for insertion in the present number. It will 
grace our next, The papers by the author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ are filed for insertion, with 
several others, in prose and verse, from old and favorite contributors, which we lack space to specify. 
We should not forget to mention, by the way, that among our regular contributors hereafter, will 
be enrolled the author of that clever work, ‘Harry Franco.’ We do not ‘know him from Adam,’ 
nor eyen his name; and must therefore confess ourselves doubly grateful for the subjoined flat- 
tering lines, which he encloses to us, just as our last pages are passing through the press : 

LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF ENTERING INTO A COMPACT WITH THE PRINCE OF —— PERIODICALS, 


Hicu was the destiny chalked out for me, 
By her who watched my talents as they budded, 
While seated on my childhood’s throne, ber knee, 
She saw my dawning sky with honors studded, 


But ah! if mother’s wishes could avail, 

Whet son had ever known a fortune lowly? 
Yet contre-temps all manhood will assail, 

In spite of prayers, or aspirations hely, 


Happily, before a mother’s anxious eyes, 
Futurity’s dark curtain is suspended, 
And in its shade bright hopes aud phantoms rise, 
With fears and doubts (affection’s offspring,) blended. 


Ah! little didst thou think, dear mother mine, 
(And happy I the thought did never pain her,) 
That ever it would chance to son of thine, 


To sell himself to be OLp Knicx’s retainer! 
June, 1839. 


Ah, good reader! we know what is in store for you, and give you leave to anticipate as liberally 
as you please. Jhere shall be no disappointment. We shall deserve the favor, whieh has given 
this Magazine more thousands.of subscribers than it once had hundreds. 


=", For ‘ Adalantado,’ in Mr. Invinc’s ‘Enchanted Island,’ read ‘Adelantado.’ The name of 


S.ous should be substituted for Hows, in the natice of the ‘ National Academy of Design,’ in our 
last number. 


ir We respectfully solicit the reader’s admiration, for the beautiful steel engraving which em- 
Dellishes the present number. 
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